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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York,” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. — ; 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. ; 

Change of address,—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 

Complaints —Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head O/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
‘any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 
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Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, wili 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith, 
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‘¢ All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,”’ is the basts 
of newsde alers orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
Jrom a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders or extra « opies of acurrent number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication. 

Ai definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription, are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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SHOPPING BY MAIL. Mrs. M. K. Zust, 
too West g4th St., New York City. All orders 
executed promptly by a person of experience, having 
a large list of New York City and out of town 
patrons. Circulars seut on request, 





ROBES AND GOWNS 


SMITH & DILLON 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
7 West 45th Street 





MLLE. ZAUN 
GOWNS 
56 West 26th Street 


MADAME CLOSE 
GOWNS 


343 West 23d Street. Formerly 156 Madison Ave, 


ROLLEN 
GOWNS 
161 West 34th Street 


MISS CANEY 
GOWNS 
46 West 36th Street 


MOLLIE O'HARA 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF ROBES 
359 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Also Bar Harbor 


E. G. ANTHONY 
Ladies’ Tailor and Importer 
HABITS AND CYCLING COSTUMES 
NEW YORK 


RIDING 
5 WEST 36TH STREET, 


PAULINE 
ROBES 
718 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Mourning Department in Connection 








SCHOOLS 


DistTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
Chevy Chase French and English School 
for Girls. Suburb of Washington. French the 
language of the house. Principal, Mile. M. Bovu- 
LIGNY, Assistant Principal, Miss C. PETTIGREW, 
P. O, Station E, Washington, D, C. 
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MARRIED 


Anderson-Perkins.—10 June, in the 
Arlington Street Church at Boston, by the 
Rev. John Clarkson, Miss Isabelle Perkins, 
daughter of Mr. George Hamil:on Perkins, 
to Mr, Larz Anderson. 

Chambers-Notman.—g June, in the 
Reformed Church at Brooklyn, by the Rev. 
Dr. J. Douglas Adams, Miss Ethel Notman, 
daughter of the late Mr. Peter Notman, to 
Mr. Walter B. Chambers. 

Dyer-Schroeder.—12 June, in the 
Church of the Transfiguration, by the Rev. 
Dr. Houghton assisted by the Rev. George 
C. Houghton, Miss Lucy Schroeder, daughter 
of Mrs. Francis Schroeder, to Mr. Leonard 
Swinnerton Dyer. 

Stillman-Hubbard. — June, in the 
Church of the Holy Trinity at Middletown, 
Conn., by the Rev. Dr. George Douglas, 
assisted by the Rev. E. Campion Ackeson, 
Miss Anna _ Jones 
Charles Seuff Stillman. 


DIED 


Lusk.--Suddenly, on 12 June, Dr. W. 
T. Lusk. 

Thomas.—On Sat., 5 June, Howard 
Lapsley, son of Dr. T. Gaillard and Mary T. 
Thomas, in the 26th year of his age. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Ellwanger-Lilienthal.—Miss Florence 
Ellwanger, daughter of Mr. George H. Ell- 
wanger, of Rochester, N. Y., to Mr. Albert 
N. Lilienthal, of Yonkers-on-the- Hudson. 

Kerr-Heaton.—Miss Jeannie Hamilton 
Kerr, daughter of Mrs. Hamilton R. Kerr 
to Mr. Charles Albert Heaton, son of the late 
Edward Heaton, of New Haven, Conn. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Pell-Crosby.—Mr. Alfred Duane Pell, 
son of the late George M. Pell, and Miss 
Cornelia Livingston Crosby, daughter of Mrs. 
Robert Ralston Crosby, will be married at 
the residence of the bride’s mother at 118 
E. 24th St., Mon., 28 June. 


WEDDINGS 


Holt-Wells. — Mr. Richard Dunning 
Holt, of Liverpool, Eng., and Miss Eliza 
Lawrence Wells, daughter of the late Mr. 
John Wells, were married in’ Grace Church 
on Tuesday, 15 June, the Rev. Dr. William 
R. Huntington officiating. Maid of honor, 
Miss Julia Lawrence Wells. Best man, Mr. 


Dyer Hubbard to Mr,” 






















































































































Robert Dunning Holt. Ushers, Mr. Bing- 
ham, Mr. J. Lawrence Pool, Mr. Eugene 
Hillhouse Pool. 


LUNCHEONS 


Hamilton.—Mrs. Gertrude Van Cort. 
landt Hamilton gave a luncheon last week at 
her country home at Mamaroneck to the 
members of the Safety Committee and the of. 
ficers of the New York City Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Present were Mrs. Donald McLean, Mrs, 
Janvier Le Duc, Mrs. Edwardes Hall, Mrs, 
Webster Elmes, Mrs. Mary E. Moffat, Mrs, 
William Cummings Story, Mrs. Leon Har- 
vier, Mrs. Washington Morton, Mrs. Filor- 
ence Corey, Mrs. Ovid Allen Hyde, ‘Mrs. 
Francis E. Johnson, Mrs. Caroline Bricketts 
Stewart, Miss Sara France Hall, Miss Emma 
G. Lathrop, Mrs. James W. Randall, Mrs, 
James Fairman, Miss Edna B. Allen, Mrs, 
John Stanton, Miss Ingraham, Mrs. George 
H, Dominick, Mrs. James A. Striker, and 
the Rev. J. Nevett Steele, the chaplain. The 
officers of the Mohegan Chapter, of which 
Mrs. Hamilton's mother, Mrs. Annie Van 
Rensselaer Wells, is regent, were also guests, 


GOLF 


Ardsley.—The regular weekly handicap 
contests of the Ardsley Golf Club were held 
on Sat., 12 June. Dr. Richard made the 
lowest score of the day, with a net record ot 
85 for the eighteen holes. His handicap 
was 10. 
second best card, with 87 net, his handicap 
also being 10. These are the cards: 


SCORES 
Gross. H'cap. Net. 
ne eee 95 10 85 
tie SO ONcs acs ce ws 97 10 87 
J. E. Sheffield.... . lol 14 87 


Baltusrol.—The members of the Bal- 
tusrol Golf Club held their regular weekly 
handicap tournament on Sat., 12 June, on the 
club’s links, at Short Hills, N. J. W. F. 
Morgan won first place with a net score of 
86. His handicap was 14. H. G. Leavitt 
and R. M. Shepard tied for second place with 
a tally of 89 each. 

The summary follows : 


SCORES 

Gross, H’cap. Net, 
WF id EE einsnes saceps 100 14 86 
Se - 107 18 89 
eS ere 98 9 89 


Knollwood.—The first annual tourna- 
ment of the members of the Stock Exchange 
was held on the Knollwood Links on Satur- 
day, 12 June. The winner was Mr. W. S. 
Edey; Mr. Walter Watson, jr., second; 
third, Mr. L. S. Kerr. Scores, 18 holes: 


Gross, H'cap. Net 
i ee ee 89 7 82 
Walter Watson, jr .. ....... 95 11 84 
re Dba | neste Reawee 104 14 ge 
J. Borden Hommad.......... 97 5 gz 
Re We JOWEE  cccccs. once 117 7 110 
Amory G. Hodges.... 109 10 i) 
Daniel Chauncey ...... 97 °o 97 
Alfred L. Norris............. 99 ° 9 
Robert Goodbody........ 102 9 93 
Be Pe BE vod. veeces 109 7 102 
F, M, Freeman........ 106 14 gz 
Be Wy NE: nhs cenesee . 102 7 9 
S.S. Chauncey .... 107 5 102 
Re See ut 14 97 
E. La Montagne, jr........ 121 12 109 
Charles F, Grant 1see ress SOO 9 101 
Charles B. Macdonald....... g! 6 97 
ON & See ... Ot 6 98 
W. Lidyard Thompson..... 1 18 93 
Graham F. Blandy..... é‘ =ctt 12 99 
D. W. Doubleday. oo eK2g 20 104 
5. ©. BR Nicccs wocces .120 16 104 
Wg We Ga sesosyee ai cccaee 24 106 
F. W. Jackson..... , +127 18 109 
R.H. Thomas....... . 116 16 100 
W. A. Putnam...... Sl 12 103 
ae 132 30 102 
Le re 30 108 
eS Ree 128 27 101 
W. Harry Motiey --+. 168 30 138 
Be CRRIIE, cccsie cs 6 6és 150 30 120 
SS eee 14 gt 
Pat We Weiinw - 20.0 -sasu- te 30 118 
William G. Borland .. .... 133 30 103 
Sele ME. SEBO. codsccessccecs 171 30 14 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Teutonic.—Arriving, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
Bigelow, Jr., Mrs. Baldwin, widow of the 
late Admiral Baldwin, Jefferson Coolidge, 
Jr., Mr. and Mrs. T. M. Davis, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. A. de Pass, Colonel H. C. Swinner- 
ton Dyer, Mr. and Mrs. W. Pratt Lyman, 
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Mrs, A. 
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Mr. and 
Swinner- 


Lyman, 


Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mrs. John B. 
Morgan and Miss Ursula Morgan, Mr. and 
Mrs. G. V. L. Meyer and the Misses Meyer, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Ogden and Mrs. M. F. 
Ogden, Mr. and Mrs. Jacob C. Rogers, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. H. Sands, Mr. E. H Van In- 
gen and Mr. McLane Van Ingen. 

~ Paris. —Sailing Wed., 9 June, Mr. Frank 
Atherley, Mrs. J. N. Billings, Miss Billings, 
Mr. and Mrs, S. Croft, Mr. Harold Croft, 
Mrs. F. D. Carley, Mr. Frank Carley, Mrs. 
W. P. Colgate, Miss Colgate, Mr. G. S. E. 
Colville, Mr. William E. Curtis, Mrs. Cur- 
tis, Mass E. E. Curtis, Mr. Elroy Curtis, Mr. 
T. D. Davis, Mr. Howard C. Daily, Mrs. 
A. D. Duane, Mr. and Mrs. O. Fenley, Mr. 
P William H. Howard, Mrs. B Fellman, Miss 
Selena Fellman, Miss Rose Fellman, Miss 
Lilhe Fellman, Mr. Charles Fearon, Mr, 
Henry Fletcher, Mr. Elbert H. Gary, Mrs. 
Gary, Miss E. H. Gary, Mrs, Nelson G. 
Green, Mrs. Van der Veer Green, Mr. Will- 
iam A. Graham, Mrs, Graham, Mrs. Clark 
Howell, Miss Howell, Mr. Oliver Harriman, 
Jr., Mr. O Carley Harriman, Prof. Charles 
E. Hart, Mrs. Hart, Mr. J. W. Herbert, 
Sir William Jardine, Col. Edward M. Knox, 
Mrs. Knox, Prof. Vernon L. Kellog, Mr. 
George W. Lederer, Mrs. Lederer, Miss 
Violet Lloyd, Miss Mary W. P. McCelland, 
Mr. Frank McCarthy, Mr. Mark A. Mayer, 
Rev. Father McCluskey, Rev. W. T. Moore, 
Mr. C. Winfield Pratt, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
PM. Pratt, Mr. J. E. Parsons, Mr. C- S. Pen- 
warden, Miss Ada Rehan, Mr. C. S. Rich- 
ardson, Mr. Stanley M. Ramsay, Mrs. F. K. 
Stevens, Miss Frances Stevens, Mr. Henry 
H. Stevens, Right Rev. Daniel S. Tuttle, 
Mrs. Tuttle, Dr. G. E.: Turrill, Earl of 
Westmeath, Mr. H. Evan Williams, Mr. 
Oswald York, Mrs. York. 
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(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identity the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) peney questions only answered 
by mail before publication, and with $1.00 
paid by correspondent. 


So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
venience in reference. Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over goo 


questions numbered and indexed in Vogue 
office. 
926. June Wedding. H.H. M. M. 


—(1) At a supper given toa bridal party 
and relatives only, should the bride take the 
husband’s arm and lead the way to the din- 
ing-room? How should they be seated at 
the table ? 

(2) Should the bride cut the wedding- 
cake at the supper ? 

(3) What would be a desirable menu for 
a supper given at a June wedding? 

(4) Would it be good form to have a little 
girl eleven years old as maid of honor? 
Should she precede the two other bridesmaids 
m entering the church? And in coming from 
the altar, should she walk with the best 
man? 

(1) The bride and groom lead the way as 
you describe. Ten sit at a table with the 
bridesmaids, best man, ushers and very inti- 
mate friends. It is possible easily to get 
twenty at such a table, which can be any 
onvenient shape —round, square, oblong, 
emi-circular, heart-shaped, etc., according 
to fancy. The other guests sit at small tables 
a large separate table. 

(2) Yes, the bride should cut her wedding- 
cake at the supper. 

(3) As you say supper, we infer the wed- 
ding is to be in the evening. A suitable 
menu would be: Clam broth, lobster a la 
Newburg, lettuce salad and snipe, paté de 
foie gras sandwiches, individual ices, fancy 
-akes, black coffee. Champagne should be 
erved throughout the supper. 

(4.) Yes, it would be perfectly good form 
to have a girl of eleven as your maid of honor. 
In coming up the aisle first should come the 





ushers, then the bridesmaids, then the maid 
of honor, and then the bride, and in going 
down, bride and groom, maid of honor alone, 
bridesmaids, ushers, and best man, also alone. 

927. Announcement Cards. To A. H. 
—(1t) Please tell me whether, the enclosed 
cards are the correct style of announcement 
cards, 

(2) Could I not use the smaller card also 
if the announcement card does not give any 
address ? 

(3) Which of the smaller cards would be 
correct ? 

(1) Neither ofthe cards you enclose are an- 
nvuncement cards. In an answer to your 
question No. 90g, published 20 May, we 
told you how announcement cards should be 
printed. The cards you enclose are those 
used after one is settled in the new home, and 
sent to friends to give them the address. 

(2) Either of the cards you enclose would 
be correct as a visiting card. We told you 
in your question of 20 May that the small 
cards should be sent later and not with the 
announcement of the marriage. 

(3) Neither as an announcement card. 
They are both visiting cards. Use an outer 
and an inner envelope when sending an- 
nouncement cards by mail. 

928. Colonial House. To Ga.—In 
your next issue will you help me in a dilemma 
brought about by the necessity of establish- 
ing myself in a Colonial house, and with two 
much furniture ? 

The large square hall is without a fireplace 
or windows. 

The reception rqom is very small. 

The library entirely filled with strictly li- 
brary furniture. What, ifany, of my drawing- 
room furniture can be used in hall ? 

What can be done with upright piano and 
music cabinet ? 

As no blinds are on the house, please give 
me an idea of arrangement for windows—the 
curtains or shades to be used. Weare all de- 
voted to Vogue, 

The large square room in the middle of 
Colonial houses is intended for the living 
room, and should be furnished according to 
that idea, and not in the manner of a conven- 
tional hall, 

The reception room of such a house is usu- 
ally small, and should contain all one’s dain- 
tiest furniture, the walls and rugs, or carpets, 
being in soft, light tones of one color. 

The hall may be conglomerate, giving evi- 
dence of one’s taste and avocations, and the 
more it shows of them the more character will 
it have. Your piano and music stand belong 
there, tables, the latest books and periodicals, 
lamps, easy chairs, sofas—anything that one 
uses in one’s daily life. Asa rule the more 
a room is used the prettier it is. Drawing- 
rooms are too apt to be perfectly expressionless, 

Venetian shades make a very good substi- 
tute for blinds, and one can make a very 
pretty light in a room by having them half 
way down. Or one may use green shades in 
summer and white in winter, or white all the 
year round, with awnings outside the windows 
to protect from sun. There should be small 
white curtains alike in every window of the 
house. These may be of dotted muslin, or 
plain white, and may be trimmed with lace 
or fluted ruffles, and looped back on either 
side of the window with white ribbon. In 
length they should just reach the window sill. 
Over these there should be long curtains 
hanging straight from a pole on either side of 
the window, down to the floor, These 
should match each room in style and texture 
and as elaborate or simple as one likes. In 
the bedrooms they may be omitted, as many 
people do not like such drapery in sleeping 
apartments, or they may be of light materials. 

929. Wedding Anniversary. To H.S. 
—Will you kindly suggest through the col- 
umns of your excellent paper some way for me 
to entertain not more than fifteen or sixteen 
friends in June. It will be the second anni- 
versary of my marriage and I wish to enter- 
tain my bridesmaids together with a few other 
ladies in the afternoon, but have no porch or 
lawn. Could you suggest some novel form 
of entertainment where I could present prizes 
of some description? Also suggest what you 
consider suitable refreshments. 

To entertain a party of sixteen or more 
women in the afternoon in June and in 
the house, you might play seven handed 


euchre, pillow-dex or games of different 
kinds as described in Vogue, 22 April, query 
882. Prizes could be given at all of these 
games. Query 907, Vogue, 20 May, might 
help you also. 

(2) We would suggest the flowers in your 
rooms and on the table being jacqueminot 
roses, and the refreshments green and choco- 
late. For instance, arrange your dining table 
prettily with fine damask and a centre piece 
of lace or embroidery upon which set a silver 
or glass bow] of jacqueminot roses ; at one end 
of the table have créme de menthe frappé, which 
is green, at the other café frappé—these may 
be served by some of the young ladies present 
and are put in tall thin punch glasses. The 
cakes should be iced with chocolate or green, 
and bon bons if used should be chocolate pep- 
permints and green. If you wish more than 
this, tea, chocolate, salad and paté de foie 
gras or other sandwiches may be served. 

930. Piqué Gown. To M, P.—You 
do not say if you wish your gown for morn- 
ing or afternoon wear. Model 4058, Vogue 
of 8 April, would make a stylish gown in 
your material. Trim the front and edge of 
jacket and the skirt with embroidery inser- 
tion and narrow bias folds of black sateen, so 
it can be laundered, or washable black braid. 
The small ruffle around the collar would be 
better omitted on a wash dress. 

If this model is too simple, use 4060, 
Vogue, 8 April, using bands of embroidery on 
the skirt and bodice, embroidery ruffles inside ; 
make the sleeves all of the material instead of 
caps of embroidery. 

Several collars and belts of different colors 
may be worn with this gown to make a 
change. The belts may have long ends, big 
bows, etc. 


SEEN ON THE STAGE 


N amusement note that should have 
A precedence of any other is that an- 
nouncing the opening of the first of 
the four recreative piers planned by the Dock 
Board. The pier in question is that at the 
foot of east Third, in a densely populated 
neighborhood. A structure has been built 
costing $54,000 and covering an area of three 
hundred by sixty feet. A formal opening 
with appropriate ceremonies is announced for 
26 June. The object of these recreative 
piers is to afford any properly behaved person 
an opportunity to comfortably enjoy the cooler 
atmosphere of the river front during the heat 
of summer without cost. The intention is 
also to enliven the evenings with the music 
of a band. 

Under the Red Robe continues at the Em- 
pire Theatre. 

The four roof gardens have had a some- 
what discouraging time thus far, and unless 
there is shortly a succession of warm nights, 
the managers are likely to change their plans. 
Meanwhile song-and-dance as exhibited in 
The Circus Girl, The Whirl of the Town 
and a Round of Pleasure is viewed and ap- 
plauded by full houses nightly. 

A floating vaudeville and musical show is 
promised two weeks hence on board the 
Grand Republic, which will begin nightly 
trips down the bay. 

It is expected that El Capitan, with its 
composer, Sousa, as leader, and De Wolf 
Hopper as star interpreter, will be a drawing 
card of large dimensions at Manhattan Beach 
during July. 

Of Mr. Oscar Hammerstein's ambition to 
give a season of English opera at moderate 
prices the Sun has the following to say: 





appear in the music hall during the early au- 
tumn. Among them is Vesta Tilley. ‘* 1 may 
commence the opera company at the opening 
of the season,” Mr. Hammerstein said yes- 
terday, ‘and allow Vesta Tilley to appear 
on the root, where in the future the vaude- 
ville performances will be given. Our 
American sense of humor periodically asserts 
itself in a sudden desire to stand on tables, 
break chairs, or manifest itself in some other 
form equally violent. I have had opportun- 
ities in my music hall experience to observe 
that this does recur at regularintervals. I shall 
reserve my roof next winter for the persons who 
want that sort of a thing, and I will never 
tolerate the use of the Olympia Music Hall 
again for any uses of vaudeville, But on the 
roof the public can see all the acrobatics, bicycle 
polo, trained rats, cats, mice, and animals of 
any kind it wants. But there will be no 
singing or dancing. All the roof vaudeville 
will be, in a measure, acrobatic, That will 
be the only kind of vaudeville I shali tolerate, 
and none of that will be allowed down stairs.’ 
The decision of Mr. Hammerstein to go into 
English opera again will surprise nobody who 
has followed his career as a manager and 
noted his frequent moves in that direction. 
One of the first of his enterprises in the old 
Manhattan Opera House was a company 
which gave opera in English. He has made 
one or two other attempts in the same direc- 
tion, and professes now his complete belief in 
New York's readiness to support a scheme of 
operatic performances similar in character to 
that which the fulsomely praised Castle Square 
Theatre Company has been giving in Boston, 
Mr. Hammerstein has never shown any lack 
of courage in attempting to carry out his own 
ideas, but there do not seem to be at present 
any indications that New York has a public 
to support cheap opera. The high-priced 
Metropolitan singers appear to absorb all the 
musical attention of New York, and when 
the popular.priced performances—really ad- 
mirable and without the services of any one 
or two of the singers—are given, the prices 
are cheap enough to make the seats within 
the reach of any class of theatre-goers. But 
the preference is always given to those nights 
on which the prices are higher because the 
best known singers appear. Then, the pub- 
lic would evidently rather pay $1.50 to smand 
up and hear its particular favorites than get a 
comfortable seat for a smaller price when 
really good performances are given by casts 
that lack only the names of one or two popu- 
lar singers.”* 


AT THE THEATRES 


Casino—8.15, Whirl of the Town, 
Daly’s—8.15, The Circus Girl. 
Empire—8.30, Under the Red Robe, 
Herald Square—8.15, The Girl from Paris. 
K nickerbocker—8, A Round of Pleasure. 
Murray Hill—8.15, Vaudeville. 

Terrace Garden—8, The Gypsy Bride, 
Keith’s— Continuous performance. 
Casino Root Garden, Vaudeville. 
Pastor's, Continuous performance. 
Olympia Root Garden—Vaudeville. 

St. Nicholas Music Hall—Vaudeville. 
Madison Square Roof Garden-- Concer's, 
Eden Musée—Concert, cinematograph, waxworks, 
Koster & Bial’s—Variety and concerts. 
Proctor’s, Variety. 








Those who look for the arrival of 
Vogue regularly every week, should sub- 
scribe for it in advance, etther directly to 
the bead office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, or through a newsdealer. Only 
enough copies to cover actual demands 
are supplied to newstands, and copies 
are often unobtainable. Subscribing re- 
moves this contingency. 





‘¢ The organization will remain perman- 
ently at the Olympia, singing the regular 
répertoire, such as The Troubadour, Rigo- 
letto, Martha, The Daughter of the Regi- 
ment, and alternating with these such comic 
operas as Boccaccio and Fatinitza. The 
Olympia Music Hall is an ideal theatre for 
operatic performances on the scale which Mr. 
Hammerstein contemplates. An auditorium 
better adapted to this purpose could not be 
found anywhere. The highest price charged 
a single seat will be $1, and the programme 
will probably be changed every week. The 
only obstacle that at present stands in the 
way of this plan is the previous engagement 
ot a number of vaudeville actors who are to 
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He wisdom of the woman of fixed and limited income taking 

¢ 2 up a permanent residence in Europe for herself if she be 
single, or for herself and family if she be a mother, has been 
recently called in question and the protestant drearily pictures the 
fate of some of those Americans who expatriate themselves for finan- 







cial reasons. 





The poverty of these born to the purple—any of the various 
shades of it—is more or less pathetic, and to many not only is it 
harder to bear the stings of cramped circumstances amid old as- 
sociations and in sight of intimates, but there is also the pressing need 
of making incomes go as far as possible. It is indisputably 
the fact that in many European towns money brings infi- 
nitely larger returns in opportunities for education and for 
diversion as well as in the purchase or lease of material 
things than it does in this country. Life in American “ col- 
onies’’ made up of people of limited means is indeed a dull 
affair, but not as much so as life in a cheap flat in a city or 
town in this country. The reduced gentlewoman finds it 
next to impossible to keep up acquaintance with her old 
set ; difference of circumstances naturally develops radically 
unlike interests and opportunities. To socially hover on 
the outskirts is not an agreeable experience for any self- 
respecting person, and that is all the woman of smal] means 
is able to do here. Unless one is willing to become a 
chronic recipient of favors there is nothing to do but resign 
one’s set. After that what matters it whether one lives in 
Brussels or in some little Jersey town? Isolation is as com- 









plete in one case as in the other. 


Here except in the largest and most expensive cities 
there are no compensations in the way of art galleries, large 
libraries, and nowhere, even in New York, are well-rendered 
concerts and good operatic performances and well-acted piays 
given at other than extravagant prices. Abroad, at least in 
this matter of diversion, the expatriated one can have an 
advantage over her home-staying sister. Regarded from 
the standpoint of society the woman of limited means is 
doomed in a greater or less degree to isolation and conse- 
quently to being deprived of the most desirable experiences 
of social life. 


A dreary fate she cannot escape wherever she may 
pitch her tent—unless she ceases to selfishly concentrate 
her interest on herself. If she could but be persuaded 
to believe that intelligently directed, unselfish service for 
others is not alone the highest good but the only lasting 
satisfaction attainable in this world, her life would no longer 
be a dreary one nor would she be as now an object of pity. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


He round hat for elderly women appears 
likely in the near future to become 
the subject of more or less vigorous 

discussion. The bonnet for the matron was 
fashion’s dictum for many years, even in cases 
where the matron was under twenty years of 
age. Gradually the age limit was extended 
until now in a day’s journey about a city many 
scores of handsomely dressed women of fifty 
and sixty may be seen with the season's latest 
mode, gay with brightly tinted flowers or rib- 
bons. As it is considered fit for men to wear 
round hats (there being no radical difference 
between those worn by youths of twenty and 
men of sixty), why may not the older women 
also be permitted to shield their eyes, shadow 
their wrinkles, and hide their usual lack of 
front hair under the brim of a round hat?) A 
woman who was advocating the hat brim for 
street wear was asked: ** Would you sanction 
elderly women wearing the sailor shape?’’ 
And why not, pray? It looks perfectly fit on 
men. 
* 
* * 

The bonnet is itself very hard on its wearers, 
as it leaves them unshaded in cars, shops, res- 
taurants, halls, where powerful overhead arti- 
ficial light is used. The bonnet is largely re- 
sponsible for the network of wrinkles around 
the eyes of elderly women, as the eye is more 
or less strained by being exposed to fierce 
light and to sudden transitions from dark to 
light, as from the twilight of dark drawing- 
rooms and shops to sunny streets, and it is, of 
course, more or less ‘‘ screwed up’’ most of 
the time. Itis still further put upon by hav- 
ing all varieties of spotted and netted veils 
drawn tightly across it, adding to its irritation. 
The face of the average woman of sixty, with 
a bonnet framing and a lace veil covering it, 
looks drawn and aged beside that of a man of 
similar age as seen under the rim of his derby, 
his summer sailor, or his top hat. The truth 
of these observations may be tested by anyone 
who cares to critically observe the first bon- 
netted elderly woman met with in the street. 


* 
* * 


It is not slanderous to affirm that woman as 
a sex is not particular as to her footgear. 
Counting apparently upon the hiding possibil- 
ities of long skirts, the feet of the average 
woman are permitted to go about most of the 
time with shapeless, unblackened shoes. 
Now that the supremacy of the long skirt is 
threatened by the pert golf and bicycle 
abbreviation and also by rainy day and other 
varieties of short skirts, women will be com- 
pelled to give as much heed to quality of foot 
covering and its care as men do. 


* 
* * 


From the standpoint of comfort and utility 
nothing can surpass the fashion-sanctioned tie; 
esthetically, however, nothing could be less 
engaging. Never could: the foot encased in a 
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tie inspire a poet’s fancy to break into raptur- 
ous laudation of dainty footprints too ethereal 
to leave an impress on even a trodden daisy. 
No, the foot in tie is a most prosaic fact, 
which it is as well that women should realize. 
It will be found in the case, at least, of 
normally developed women that the slipper or 
the boot to the calt makes the foot appear much 
more symmetrical than the tie does. 


* 
* * 


By turning the foot sideways it can be 
noticed that the slipper leaves the line of the 
instep unbroken and exposed. In the case of 
the boot it follows the whole line of the instep. 
The tie breaks the instep line in two, destroy- 
ing its symmetry, with the result that the 
ankle is made to appear abnormally thick. The 
profile view of a foot in a tie bears no resem- 
blance to the foot in a state of nature or when 
hose-enveloped. The object of this disquisition 
is not to urge the abandonment of ties—such a 
proposition wonld suggest paresis in the pro- 
poser-—but to hold the mirror up to the tie- 
wearer that she may realize that when dashing 
about links or over atennis court or pedaling a 
bicycle, or even on a windy day on the street, 
her feet are far removed from things of beauty 
if they be tie-shod. Man, when in a long- 
trousered state, has an advantage in that the 
feet are less conspicuous when a trouser leg 
comes below the ankle bone than when that 
useful member is left exposed. 


* 
* * 


The summer school has come to be recog- 
nized as a regular feature of American lite, 
and no series of school could possibly cover a 
wider range of teaching both as regards de- 
gree and subject. Against some the not un- 
just charge is made that they tend to accentu- 
ate the American habit of superficiality, their 
graduates being smatterers of the most par- 
tially informed and bumptious type. Be this 
as it may, although the pedagogue doubtless 
questions whether the cause of culture is ad- 
vanced or not by the summer lecture course, 
certainly to the lay mind it seems most desir- 
able that for a portion of each day even a 
surface presentation of serious subjects is sub- 
stituted for the vacuous talk and the feeble 
writing characteristic of summer writing with 
which most people pass vacation time. 

* 
* * 

In another column will be found some cor- 
respondence bearing on the cruel killing of a 
dog in New York the other day, an occurrence 
which, it is to be hoped, will not be repeated. 
While on the subject of cruelty to animals a 
lately published note on the practice of brand- 
ing cattle in the west deserves the widest pos- 
sible republication in order that public senti- 
ment may be sufficiently aroused to demand 
legislation in behalf of these tortured God-cre- 
ated victims of man’s savagery: 


*<TIt is commonly acknowledged that cattle are 
branded in a spirit of wanton cruelty far beyond any 
legitimate needs. It is asserted at headquarters that 
on one hide from the United States of Colombia 
thirty-three brands have been counted. People 
familiar with the practices of ranchmen say that it is 
no uncommon thing, when a very strong steer in the 
agony of the first branding attempts to kick away, 
for the man with the hot iron to say, in anger, 
‘ Take it there, take it there,” and at the same time 
apply the hot iron to four or five other places. The 
torture of this practice is perhaps the most horrible 
that a living creature can endure, and oftentimes 
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brings the animal neartodeath. The terrible marks 
which last for life are shown just as clearly on the 
inner or fleshy side of the hide as upon the outside. 
It would seem that, if reasons of economy do not 
prevent this cruelty, the law should be made to 
speak effectively 

‘¢ Many people believe that the branding practice, 
even in its mildest forms, is unnecessary, and that it 
is continued merely because it is more simple and 
handy. Various devices have been suggested and are 
in part employed, like the punching of holes in one 
of the ears or the cutting of a strip of skin in the 
neck and then drawing it down in such a way as to 
produce a- distinguishing mark.’’ 

= 
* * 

The baccalaureate address of President 
Taylor at Vassar College, recently, is said to 
have created something of a sensation, al- 
though he advanced no new ideas. The ad- 
dress as reported appears to have included a 
sane plea for an enlightened conservatism and 
a warning against ‘‘ sensationalism, with its 
general product—vulgarity."’ The special 
function of woman—an invariable feature of 
old-time girls’ school and college commence- 
ment addresses—appears not to have been 
touched upon. Instead of inflicting guardian- 
angel-of-the fireside platitudes upon his gradu- 
ate hearers, President Andrews warned and 
counseled them as follows : 


** You will find temptations to low ideals in social 
life and in personal life, tendencies to publicity and 
to notoriety, false ideas of a new womanhood. Keep 
the trust of high endeavor, of faith in human na- 
ture, of a noble purpose, of a simple, pure and hon- 
orable life, and may God be with you.”’ 

. 
* * 

Flowers played so touching a part in the 
tragic life of a certain woman that, although 
the facts concerning them and her are known 
to a group of philanthropic workers, they will 
bear rehearsing, since there must be many 
readers of this column to whom they will be 
new. A woman engaged in the work of res- 
cuing degraded creatures, going about one 
night on her midnight mission, was given a 
beautiful red rose by one of these ‘lost 
souls." Said the philanthropist to a com- 
panion, ‘*I shall give this to the most de- 
graded woman that I know,”’ and the flower 
was accordingly presented to a human dreg, 
and she was urged to goto the mission. To 
the surprise of all, a few days later she pre- 
sented herself at the mission, carrying with her 
the now faded rose, carefully wrapped in paper. 
The story of her regeneration not being perti- 
nent here, it is sufficient for the purposes of 
this narrative to state that she died within a 
very few years. Notice of her death was sent 
to her old haunts, and among those of her 
slum-day companions who viewed her corpse 
as it lay at the mission, in the beautiful casket 
provided by the liberality of the Christian 
workers, was a man who called her by name 
and who appeared to sorrow greatly over her 
death. Finally he went out, and presently 
returned with three roses, which he laid on 
the woman’s breast. It was learned subse- 
quently that the flowers had cost the man his 
all—ten cents—which was to have been used 
for a night’s lodging. He spent the night as 
the homeless and penniless poor do in this vast 
city, that he might pay a tribute to his late 
associate of the slums. She was persuaded to 
take the first step out of her degraded life by 
a flower made sacred by the Christian love 
that inspired its giving, and she went to her rest 
bearing flowers sanctified by self-sacrifice. 
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MISS LAURA 


A TALE OF SENTIMENT 


T was all very short and quick. They 
met at the Army and Navy German— 
she, Nora Graham, the prettiest girl in 

the room ; he, Archie Avery, the leader of the 
cotillon, and the most popular man in his regi- 
ment. The Army and Navy was on Friday 
before Ash Wednesday, and on Easter Mon- 
day,they were married. Then came transfer 











had always lived with the dead mother, held 
her in her strong red arms when she was no 
bigger than this little creature. All across the 
alkali plains tears chased each other down the 
good Irish face. Lieutenant Avery sat in the 
smoking-room, seeing nothing, hearing noth- 
ing, conscious only of the little white form in 
its pine box in the express car. 

Avery gave his little daughter to Mrs. Gra- 
ham, and went back to the Indian post. 
There life was unendurable, and having in- 








ridden off to the fray, and bared his breast to 
the first enemy he met. But, living in modern 
times, he could only look at a bleak, empty 
world through gloomy, sullen eyes, making 
an enemy of everyone he met. From being 
the most popular man in the regiment he be- 
came the most disliked. 

In the meantime little Nora was growing up 
in the warm nest of her grandmother's love. 
The shadows that had darkened her entrance 
into the world had fled, and her sunny, golden 











Amma sits in front, with her kind honest face, 
M Her children behind her are all in a row. 
She seems to be saying, ‘* For beauty and grace, 
There are few that can equal my babies, I know.’’ 


Full lightly she carries her family cares, 
She governs her tribe with a bark or a cuff ; 

No thought of their future need give her grey hairs, 
She knows they are thoroughbred, that is enough. 


orders, and they made hurried preparations to 
leave the cosy home at the Presidio and go to 
a frontier post. She did not care whether she 
lived in the moon on green cheese or at an In- 
dian post on not much of anything, if only he 
were with her. She was absolutely happy 
through all the months of her married life, but 
in less than a year he was on his way back to 
San Francisco, bringing his dead wife—his 
little Nora, as he always called her. 

But now there was a littler Nora, a soft, 
warm bundle in the arms of Irish Maggie, who 


A HAPPY FAMILY* 


*See also text inanother column 


fluence with the powers that be he was trans- 
ferred to Washington. In the midst of the 
gay life of the capital he was completely 
alone. Separated from all the world by the 
bulwark of grief with which he had surrounded 
himself, he sat in his citadel and nursed his 
woe. Just as the presence of one woman had 
filled the whole universe, so her absence left it 
desolate. He longed for death, but was too 
strong a man to seek it by his own hand. If 
he had lived in the days of the Crusades he 
would have flung himself on his good steed, 
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At human anxieties well may she flout, 
Of schooling or clothing she never need think ; 
Her daughters will ne’er be obliged to come out, 
No fear that her sons take to gaming or drink. 


They are sure to live up to the traits of their race. 

Ah, many the parent, one knows but too well, 
Would be glad to be equally sure in his case 

Of the truth of the saying of old, ‘* blood will tell !”’ 


S. St. G. Lawrence. 


hair and shining blue eyes were symbolical of 
the sunshine she had brought into Mgs. Gra- 
ham’s life. They were her Nora’s eyes and 
hair, and the little baby soon filled the place 
made desolate at her birth. 

When Nora was five years old her grand- 
mother took her to Del Monte for the sum- 
mer. The social life of the place occupied 
much of Mrs. Graham’s time, and the child 
spent many lonely hours with the French 
bonne who had taken old Maggie's place. 


The summer would have been a dreary one if 








she had not found a friend. One day when 
she was walking down one of the shady paths 
with the nurse she saw a voung girl under one 
of the trees. Friendly to all the world, she 
went slowly up to her. The soft footsteps on 
the grass did not reach Miss Wise’s ears and 
she was startled by hearing a small voice close 
by her side. 

«¢ Why don’t you put a little dog on the 
path? My picture-books always have dogs 
or horses.”” 

‘*But there’s no dog there,’” Miss Wise 
answered, looking with curiosity at the little 
golden-haired mite. She had seen her playing 
around the hotel and, like every one else, had 
heard her story—that she was motherless, and 
for that matter fatherless, because she had 
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read to her, drove with her in the swell cart, 
which was the envy of half the girls in the 
hotel, and spent long mornings on the lake or 





BELTS 


(See As Seen By Him) 


man—a widower, it was true, and if report 
spoke correctly an inconsolable one. Still 
while there’s a man there’s hope, sothe butter- 
flies rustled their wings and prepared for 
conquest. They were discussing the expected 
hero and did not notice his small daughter 
standing near until she said gravely : 

‘*My Papa is coming to see me—me and 
Miss Laura.’’ f 

*¢ Yes, but won't you let any one see him 
but you?"’ 

‘* He won't want to see any one but me and 
Miss Laura,’* she answered, walking away 
with slow baby dignity. 

«Well, we needn't fear Miss Laura Wise, 
she wont be a dangerous rival,’’ said one of 
the butterflies. «She is so ugly, and even 




















never seen her father. ‘If you'll 
go and get a little dog, I'll draw 
him for you.”* 

«¢ But you know how a little dog 
looks, don’t you? I do.”’ 

There was a little scorn in the 
voice, but Miss Wise recognized a 
tone of desire also. 

** Will you draw the little dog 
then?*” she said, responding to this 
desire and putting her pencil into 
the child’s hand. 

Nora was delighted, and, in a few 
moments, in the midst of the vigor- 
ous sketch of old oaks and flicker- 
ing leaf shadows on a woodland 
path was a dog—that is to say, 
Nora's idea of a dog. Miss Wise 
laughed heartily, and told the child 
that she might have the picture, 
but she wrote under it ‘* This is 
only a picture of a dog. Laura 
Wise.” 

In less than a week Mrs. Graham 
was surprised to find that her grand- 
child’s inseparable companion was Miss Wise, 
the unapproachable Miss Wise, beauty and 
heiress of many millions, who had quietly 
snubbed everyone else in the hotel. The 
intimacy lasted for months. Miss Wise 
seemed to have no other desire or occupation 
than to amuse her childish adorer, and she 








COLLARS AND STOCK 


(See As Seen By Him) 


picking wild flowers on the low rolling hills 
in front of the hotel. 

In August Mrs. Graham announced that her 
son-in-law, Lieutenant Avery, was coming 
to spend a few weeks with his little daughter 
and there was a flutter among the butterflies on 
the hotel porch. A man was coming, a new 
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her millions can’t cover her lack of 
manners.”” 

**Oh, do you think she is ugly? 
I don’t. She has beautiful color 
and perfect features.*” 

«« But she dresses so abominably.*’ 

‘*Oh of course she dresses plainly 
here ; but I saw her at a ball in New 
York and she was by all odds the 
most stunning girl in the room. 
The satin in her gown was superb. 
Stand alone is no description at all. 
I don’t believe you could have bent 
it; and her lace and diamonds were 
worth several fortunes. ** 

** But what is she doing out here 
with this old companion of hers, and 
why won't she have anything to do 
with us? I thought she was a man- 
eater when she first snubbed us girls 
so, but it seems she snubs men just 
as much. Do you know anything 
more about her, Caroline? Did 
you hear anything about her in 
New York ?”’ 

‘‘ Well, of course I’ve only heard a little 
of it; but Charlie Alwyn, in New York you 
know, told me about her when I was there 
and he wrote to me the other day. She is 
out here because—I don’t know if I ought to 
tell you.”” 


(Continued on page 380) 
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(Continued from page 377) 

t There was a chorus: ‘*Ohdo!"* ‘You 
must!’’ **Don’t be mean!”’; and half a 
dozen chairs were drawn a few inches nearer 
the owner of the important news. 

evt'«* You see Charlie wrote this confidentially, 
but she has not been particularly nice to me, 
so I don’t see why I shouldn't tell it. It 
seems she was engaged to a cousin of hers, an 
Englishman. She wasn’t a bit in love with 
him ; the marriage was a family arrangement 
—her fortune was to repair his estates. Well, 
she was more and more odious to him as the 
wedding day came near. You know how dis- 
agreeable she is anyway, and you can imagine 
how she must have treated the poor fellow. 
He was awfully in love with her, and three 
weeks before the wedding, just before the cards 
went out, he went to her and said that he 
would give her up, let her break the engage- 
ment ; but she refused to, very disagreeably. 
I can just see her saying it—can’t you? Then 
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arms, and tell you long stories about your dear 
mamma ; the dear mamma who had to leave 
her little baby here and 
go away from her. He 





Nora’s lips, Nora’s dear face everywhere that 
he looked. He determined to go away, never 








does not know me, you 
know ;and I—TI don’t 
want to know anyone."" 

**But I won't see 
him if he does not want 
you too.”” Nora had 
not heard Miss Laura’s 
last words; her mind 
was full of the one 
idea, and not even Miss 

















Laura could change it. 

Lieutenant Avery ar- 
rived, and his sombre 
eyes brightened when 
he saw his little girl. 
‘““Nora! Nora!’’ he QZ 
cried, clasping her to Z 
him, and the little girl 
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[For_description of these illustrations see text in another column, on the Choice of Simple Furniture. ] 


he offered to go away and lose himself, or 
something of that sort, and she told him that 
she did not care to have him compromise her 
in that way. So he went back to his room 
and shot himself. I believe he sent her a let- 
ter saying that he loved her so well that he 
would rather die than live to bring misery to 
her. Of course she was overcome with re- 
morse then, and I daresay di-covered that she 
loved him. People in New York say that she 
has come out here to bury her grief. I think 
it is just to avoid all the talk and scandal of 
the affair. Mrs. Pemberton is a poor cousin. 
She is not well at all, but Miss Wise insisted 
on her coming out here with her.”’ 

All this and much more the porch dwellers 
discovered to say about Miss Wise, while she 
and her little companion were idly swinging in 
a hammock under the old oak trees. Nora 
had taken her woe straight to her friend. 

** Miss Laura, isn’t my papa coming just to 
see you and me?”’ 

‘« Why, yes, dear, just to see his little girl, 
his baby Nora!" 

«« And you too,’ broke in Nora. 

‘*©Oh no; not me! he'll want to see just 
you—you alone, and hold you close in his 


to see his child again until he had lived down 
this grief that was consuming him. 

His preparations were made, but the night 
before he was to leave Del Monte Nora 
seemed far from well. The next day she was 
worse instead of better, and the physician pro- 
nounced the disease scarlet fever. At the first 
mention of the dread disease panic seized the 
guests of the hotel. Fortunately Mrs. Gra- 
ham’s rooms were in a wing of the building, 
which could be cut off from the rest by fire 
doors. A complete quarantine was estab- 
lished ; nurses arrived from town, and Avery 
and Mrs. Graham devoted themselves to the 
little patient. But she wanted her Miss 
Laura. She cried for her, and even in her 
sleep incessantly moaned the beloved name. 

There were few inquiries at the closed door. 





was frightened even 
though she did not 
know that he was not 
talking to her but toa 
memory—to a vision 
that was always present 
but was more real, 
more poignant by these 

















golden curls,these sweet 
blue eyes. 

The old grief broke 
out afresh, and _ for 
days Lieutenant Avery 
would see no one, would 
speak to no one, and 
Nora’s intercourse with 
Miss Wise was almost 
as uninterrupted as it 
had been before. Oc- 
casionally Avery joined 
them, but it was only 
for a moment or two. 
Then he rushed away, 
and walked for hours 
over the hills and beaches. His life was un- 
endurable every where, but it was a thousand 
times worse here where he saw) Nora's eyes, 
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Everyone was too much occupied with his own 
safety to care for the little fever-stricken girl, 
but Miss Wise came two or three times a day 























to ask about the progress of her playmate. 
One afternoon the door from the sick-room 
into the corridor was left open, and Miss Wise 
heard the plaintive little voice : 

«¢ Well, have you asked her if she would 
come? She always came when I wanted her 
before. Won't you tel! Miss Laura that I 
want to see her?”” 

‘¢ Why ! does the child want me? ”’ 
Laura said in surprise to Avery. 


Miss 


** How 


stupid I've been! It never occurred to me that 
I will go in and speak to her.”” 


she would. 
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‘* Well, he will have to 
quarantine me too, then,”’ 
she answered. «¢ There 
are a number of empty 
rooms in this wing. Ill 
go and speak to my cousin 
and tell her what I need. 
I'll be right back. Tell 














little Nora I'll be with her 
in amoment.’’ She turned 
away, but the tired little 
voice reached her ears. 





























SIDEBOARD IN PLAIN OAK 


‘*No, you must not,”’ he said, holding the 
door nearly shut. ‘* You know it is very con- 
tagious, and we're obliged to maintain the 
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strictest quarantine. The manager won't al- 


low anyone to come in and out.”’ 









































WASHSTAND IN WHITE ENAMEL, TILES AND 
CROCKERY IN BLUE AND WHITE 








‘¢Oh ! I want my Miss 
Laura so, Grandma. I 
want her now.”’ 

Miss Wise pushed the 
door open, pushing Avery 














out of her way in the most 











unceremonious manner. 
‘I can send for the 

things later,"’ she said. 
She entered the sick- 

room softly, but Nora 





heard herand stretched her 
arms out to her. As Miss 
Wise knelt by the bed, 
whispering softly to the 
child Avery, for the first 
time since his wife’sdeath, °* 
looked at a woman's face 
and found it fair. She 
touched the child’s lips 
with her own and said, 
half jestingly, to Avery 
and Mrs. Graham : 

**You can’t send me 
away now, because they 
wouldn't let me come 
back into the hotel. And 
I know Mrs. Graham 
wants me to stay. She 
knows what good frends we are, doesn’t she, 
Nora?”’ 

The child seemed to improve from the mo- 
ment that Miss Wise entered her room, but 
the convalescence was slow and tedious and 
the quarantine lasted for many weeks. Miss 
Wise was untiring in her devotion to the little 
patient. Mrs. Graham, always inclined to 
like her for her kindness to Nora, now wor- 
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SECRETARY IN OAK, HINGES IN REPOUSSE COPPER 


shipped her. Miss Laura's reserve once broken 
down never reappeared. While Nora slept, 
the grandmother told long tales of the little 
baby’s life. Once she said : 

**T had hoped that Archie would care for 
her when he came out, but I am afraid he will 
not. I want the child to have some other life 
than mine to depend on.’” Another time she 
said, not looking at Laura but out at the old 











trees swaying in the fall wind: “ I have some- 
times thought that I would be almost glad to 
have Archie marry again. I don’t want my 
little Nora to have such a lonely life, and it 
seems to me that any woman he could love 
would love her and be good to her.’’ 

‘*No one can help loving Nora,”’ the girl 
answered. ‘*I don’t see how Mr. Avery can 
ever marry again, though—he seems to be 
completely wrapped up in his wife.”’ 

Avery and Miss Wise had been together 
constantly, in the little invalid’s room and out 
of doors when they went for long walks. 
Ostracized temporarily from the rest of the 
world, shunned by everyone they met, they 
were obliged to make a world for themselves. 
Laura was the first person to whom Avery had 
been able to talk of Nora, his wife. He told 
her about the life in the lonely post, how sweet 
Nora had been, how he had loved her and 
lived solely for her and how, at her death, life 
had ceased for him. He told her of his life in 
death for five years, and once again the woods 
and hills were full of a sweet presence. When 
the fog shut down around them Avery was 
almost conscious of this presence, which still 
in his mind took the form of Nora. The 
woman by his side had resurrected love in him 
and he did not realize that the object of this 
love had changed. 

Laura told him her story, very much as the 
gossips of the veranda knew it. She was 
even more severe to herself than they had been 
to her. ‘*I had no excuse, none whatever,”” 
she cried bitterly. “ He loved me and I should 
have accepted that, but I longed so to love 
someone. My father and mother died when 
I was quite small, you know, and I have noth- 
ing to love—never, never have known what it 
was to care for anyone, and I wanted that in 
my husband. Can't you see? It seemed to 
me that I was shutting all that kind of feeling 
from me forever. But of course it was all 
nonsense. I needn’t have been so brutal to 
the poor boy and driven him to—to that.”’ 

“You don’t mean you have never loved 
anyone ** Avery asked incredulously. 

‘«No—never. They have loved me, you 
know, all these people—at least they have 
loved my money, what I could do for them 
and give them, but not me. And I—I think I 
have hated most of them, and I know I have 
never loved anyone until little Nora came to 
me that day. I love her and she loves me, 
me—do you understand ? not my money but 
jast me.”’ 

She talked to him as she had never talked 
to anyone before, revealing her inmost self; 
and he had opened the sacred door of his 
memory to her. Each intimate talk brought 
them nearer the one to the other, but neither 
knew it. If anyone had told Miss Wise 
that Avery loved her she would have laughed 
scornfully and answered that undoubtedly 
her fortune was attractive to a penniless lieu- 
tenant. And Avery would not have answered 
anyone who might have suggested that he 
loved Miss Wise—he would simply have 
cursed him for a fool. Wasn't he entirely 
absorbed in his dead wife? He was quite 
honest about it alltoo. His reveries all began 
with the vision of golden curls and sweet blue 
eyes and tender smiling lips, but—almost 
without his knowledge, it was such a gradual 
transformation—smooth black hair, dark eyes, 
soft and tender, and proud firm lips slipped 
across the former vision and Laura Wise 
filled his heart and soul with love. 
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Nora was well. The quarantine was raised 
and banishment from the outside world was 
Summer was over too and most of the 


over. 
guests had fled from the big hotel. Miss 
Wise stood by one of the pillars of the 
veranda watching the sunset colors filter 


down through the trees. She was melancholy, 
but that was natural enough because it was 
her last day at Del Monte. She was going 
back to New York and the misery that would 
always be with herthere. And beside this there 
was 

Footsteps interrupted her thoughts and two 





small hands were laid on her eyes. Avery 
held his little girl in his arms. 
“It’s my little sweetheart,’’ Laura ex- 


claimed turning around. 
eyes and colored faintly. 

‘‘Are you going away to-morrow, Miss 
Laura ?’’ the child asked. 

‘¢ Yes, dear.”” 

«¢ Away from me?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, dear, I must.”’ 

‘¢ But I don’t want you to go.’’ Nora’s 
eyes filled with tears. ‘‘I want you to stay 
with me always, Miss Laura.” 

‘<I am sorry, dear, but you are going soon, 
too,"’ she answered, ‘‘and then you'll forget 
all about your Miss Laura.”’ 

‘* No, no, I won't. I love you, I love you, 
Miss Laura.*’ 

Nora now began to weep violently, and 
when she was comforted it was time for her to 
go in. 

‘* Are you really going away to-morrow, 
Miss Laura? It was Avery asking the 
question this time. 

‘¢ Yes ; to-morrow.”” 

‘¢ Away from—all of us?”’ 

His tone was so like Nora’s, Laura answered 
him as she had the little girl : 

** Yes, dear, I must.”’ 

‘*But I don’t want you to. I want you to 
stay with me always, Laura—forever.”’ 

-¢ But Q 

‘*No,don’t say ‘ but,’ dear. I love you— 
love you with all my life, with all of love, 
dear Say you will stay.”’ 

Miss Laura slipped her hand into his. 

«« And you love me—really me ?”’ 

‘* Yes, you, dear heart ; nothing but you.” 

Mrs Graham interrupted the lovers by tell- 
ing Laura that Nora wanted to say good- 
night. 

«Are you truly going, Miss Laura,”’ 
child whispered. 

‘‘ Yes, but only for a little while, dear.” 
Miss Laura picked the child up in her arms. 
‘Only for a little, little while, dear child, 
and then I am coming back to stay with you 
always—always and forever, dear.” 

Avery came in a little later and found the 
curly golden head nestling on Miss Laura's 
arm. 

‘It is her place, dear heart,’” she said, and 
he bent over them, kissing the golden head 
tenderly, but holding the dark one close to 
him, as though he could never be parted from it. 

Kathryn Jarboe. 


She met Avery’s 
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Those «who look for the arrival of Vogue 
regularly every week should subscribe for it in 
advance, either directly to the Head Office, 154 
Fifth Avenue, New York, or through a news- 
dealer. Only enough copies to cover actual 
demands are supplied to news stands, and copies 
are often unobtainable. Subscribing removes 
this contingency. 
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DECLINE IN COLOR VIVIDNESS—CLASSIFICA- 
TION OF COLOR COMBINATIONS 
—TIE AND SHIRT SELECTION 
— FLANNEL SHIRTS—STOCKS 
—FOOTLESS HOSE 
E all like to lean back in our easy 
chair and lock the world in the 
face and tell it that our prophecies 
are sound. The satisfaction that accompanies 
the “I told you so” is great. You will re- 
member that I warned you of the coming 
change in our mode. Ihave seen the deca- 
dence of color. I have watched the “ masses’ 
and the ‘‘classes."’ The former have been 
giving that unstinted attention to all sorts of 
hues and combinations, and the result is deser- 
tion. The classes are drawing their patronage 
away from the loud and bizarre things. If you 
have any regard for the nice little proprieties 
of the mode you will be careful to study the 
fitness of color. We are not prepared to give 
up all the nice shades and the good combina- 
tions, but the time has come when we must 
drop the assertive and the crazy effects. The 
mode is in that transitory state where every- 
thing depends on taste. There must be a 
reason for color now. You cannot readily 
plunge at anything that is vivid. Perhaps you 
will understand me better if I go into a few 
technical details. 

Colors are divided into classes. We take 
tones that contrast harmoniously, or we take 
tones that make a bold contrast without har- 
mony. Inthe former class we find the old 
precedents that are characteristic of the various 
schools of designs and color schemes. For 
instance, in madders the old India dyes are 
used ; in Arabic and Persian effects colors 
similar to those found in the Italian stuffs are 
brought into play. These tones are very 
vivid, but they are used in such values that 
one tone does not offend at the expense of the 
other. You wiil find in the rumchundas of 
the best quality examples of the old madder 
schools. Here greens, reds, golds, blues and 
earthy browns are used. The ground color 
always predominates, and the relief effect is 
usually in small widely spaced units. 

Now in fine Madras and mat weaves are 
stripes or very fine close pin-checks. In mak- 
ing your selection of cravats you can take 
rumchundas in butterfly ties and Madras cloths 
in stocks or in Ascots. To avoid making a 
mistake, eschew combinations that are not 
harmonious. In Madras cloths and in rum- 
chundas you will find all sorts of queer com- 
binations. They are so utterly different from 
the fine goods that I have spoken of that it 
seems improbable that you could go astray. 

Now one must study the collar in connec- 
tion with the tie and Ascot. If you select a 
tie—and I should for négligeé wear—then take 
a high-banded turn-over collar. If you wear 
an Ascot, take a straight-standing or wing 
collar. In the illustration you will see the 
collars that go with the bow or tie and the 
collars that go with the Ascot. Never wear 
a soft shirt with a standing collar. The com- 
bination is neither correct nor comfortable. 

In shirts you should try to follow out the 
idea that I have tried to convey in regard to 
cravat colorings. The loud plaid and the 
crazy check patterns are passé. You must 
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Fig. 4462— Visiting gown of Wedgewood blue shot 
taffeta. Skirt sun-plaited. Bodice round, opening 
on the side, fastened by two cut-steel buttons. Large 
rever on the right, with guipure lace band finish on 
the edge. Sleeves in one piece, slight top drapery. 
Oid rose bias velvet belt and collar-band, with high 
guipure collar, plaited,and pointed tabs of white net, 
with narrow pink velvet ribbon in rows, matching 
heading to guipure band. 

Fig. 4465—Youthful afternoon frock in straw-color 
organdie. Round skirt, flounced in the back with 
Valenciennes, while the tront has a Spanish flounce, 
with three cross rows of Valenciennes insertion and 
narrow lace heading. Apron effect, in three rows ot 
insertion inlet lengthwise. Round gathered bodice, 
back and front having insertions to match, running 
crossways, the neck being halflow. The sleeves are 
more fully draped at the top with mousquetaire lace, 
and organdie effect on the lower arm, finished by 
frills of lace at the wrists, Broad sash of white gauze 
ribbon, striped with white satin. 

Fig 4469—Currant-red driving coat in finest 
ladies’ cloth, Tight-fitting back, loose fronts fast- 
ened with three square perforated jet buttons. Small 
high revers. Black open-work silk braid embroidery 
and jet button finish to design. The same on edge. 
Long tailor sleeves. Chemisette, collar, and black 
satin stock. 

Fig. 4470—Cedar-brown etamine skirt built over 
silk lining same shade. Skirt trimmed with velvet 
ribbon in black or the samecolor. Beitand attached 
loops to match skirttrimming. This skirt may be 
worn with various separate waists. 

Fig. 4473 —White serge gown, trimmed elaborately 
with white satin braid. Bell skirt trimming, 1n 
groups of four rows, dipping in front, shorter in the 
back. Jacket bodice, quite open with white pouit 
de soie revers, ornamented square opal-tinted buttons, 
and the rest of fronts striped with braid close to- 
gether trom shoulder to belt. Short basque likewise 
covered with braid. Serge sleeves tight to the arm, 
wound with braid in groups of three rows. Epaulettes 
crenelated braided and lined with silk, White lisse 
and yellow lace front and collar-band. High collar 
of lisse and lace plissé ends brought down into chem- 
isette and wrists trimmed to match. 
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(Continued trom page 382) 
have stripes. The best form in the laundered 
shirt is the stripe running across the bosom 
and around the cuffs. In soft shirts have the 
stripe up and down the bosom and around the 
cuffs. 

There has been quite a change in the fancy 
flannel shirts since their introduction. As first 
introduced, they were made of tartan plaids 
with white neck and wrist bands. First the 
white wrist band was dropped and a self wrist 
band substituted. After that we drove the 
tearful tartans out. The shirt of to-day is 
made of a white, light blue or pink ground, 
with a fine stripe effect. The shirts are made 
so that you can roll up the sleeves when play- 
ing tennis or golf or when yachting. 

I will give you a few hints on trousers and 
knickers for summer wear. You may substi- 
tute the knickers for the trousers entirely. 
They may be worn afloat or ashore. The 
best materials for summer are to be found in 
the cotton and the linen and wool mixtures, 
as well asthe crashes. Have them made on 
the loose peg-top principle, with self exten- 
sions or cuffs and with ‘‘fall’’ fronts. Wear 
black or brown lisle golf hose with self or tar- 
tan tops. If you prefer trousers, have yours 
made of linen, and have them made to order. 
Leave enough spare material at the bottom to 
permit of a ‘*turn-up °’ of at least three inches. 
In these trousers have two side pockets, no 
hip pockets, no strap and buckle, and no vent 
in the back. Have straps put on for your belt 
to pass through. 

I show you a few belts here. Select a nar- 
row one made of thin leather with harness 
buckle strap. Do not indulge in the fancy- 
colored or the highly trimmed ones. 

Whenever you desire to wheel, ride, or play 
golf you may wear the stock. These are 
made in one piece of one material, or you can 
get them with white collars with fancy Ascot 
ends. My haberdasher showed me a lot of 
new ideas in stocks, and I reproduce two of 
them here. No. 1 isa collar of piqué. You 
put it on, buttoning it in the back, then adjust 
any cotton Ascot you may have, and you have a 
very serviceable, nice-looking stock. No. 
2 isa one-piece stock with Ascot ends. The 
sketch shows the back view. The back collar 
buttons go through the band, and give the 
stock a neater finish in the back than the old 
fold-over style does. 

In golf hose a number of new ideas have 
been put forth. Among these is a semi-foot 
stocking. Some men cannot wear the heavy 
worsted stockings, and this semi-foot affair has 
been introduced to overcome the objections to 
the heavy foot. You may wear summer half- 
hose with this stocking. You will see by the 
sketch that it is made in such a way that alow 
shoe can be worn. The particular features of 
this footless hose are the manner in which it is 
fashioned, and by the manner in which the 
strap is constructed. This strap is made in 
such a way that it will not bind the instep or 
roll up and make the foot uncomfortable. 

Whenever you make selections of your golf 
hose be careful to avoid the very low-priced 
grades. Experience will prove that quality 
pays in hose. 

The new straw hats are now out, and they 
are comely affairs. The split straw will be the 
favorite ; colored hat bands will be proper. 
Wear your club or college colors if you are 
entitled to them ; if not, select some quiet 
one. Do not wear a ribbon that you have no 
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claim to. Do not join the army of cads who 
never saw a college or who never enter the 
doors of a representative club. 
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THE LIGHT CLOTHS 

Ailor-made gowns in light-weight cloth, 
pale colors, are necessary to every 
woman having ambitions to be con- 
sidered at all smartly dressed. The dressy tint 
of these cloths presupposes something in cut and 
trimming quite apart from a street gown. For 
coaching at Lenox there is a beauty in straw 
color braided with white silk braid. The skirt 
has a narrow edge on the bottom and a second 
braiding on the upper skirt, not far below the 
hips, dipping in front from the line in the 
back. Great charm lies in the jaunty basque 
bodice, fitting into the figure in the back 
with lovely lines; a short basque, and the fronts 
open but slashed below the bust, so as to give 
a boléro effect above, and cut off the lower 
part until it approaches the side seams. The 
edge is bordered with the same braiding de- 
sign, having a trefoil elaboration where the 
fronts are slashed. White chemisette of crépe 
de chine plissé, with stock and jabot of Irish 
lace, the high cloth collar braided inside very 
lavishly, and on the outside following the 
same design as on the rest of the bodice. 
Close-fitting leg-of-mutton sleeves, slightest of 
top drapery possible, pointed wrists braided, 
and lace frills laid under. White watered silk 
linings and white watered silk parasol, with 
gold top. Pale green straw hat, flat brim 
tilted on one side, trimmed with gorgeous 

purple and white iris. 








WHEELING COSTUME 


Two wheeling costumes from Paris deserve 
mention. The first, in a lovely beige and 
white woolen mixture stitched on the bottom 
and faced up with white leather, a little slant- 
ing pocket on the right hip. Long-waisted 
boléro meeting at the neck, then strapped 
across with a band of the same a few inches 
below, where it is held by two gold buttons, 
and then the fronts curve back, showing the 
plaid silk underwaist, finely plaited, with a tie 
or bow of the same. Ai linen collar and stock 
at the neck. Plain leg-of-mutton sleeves, 
tailor style—very close and little drapery. 
White leather belt, gold buckle, white wash 
gloves. White straw hat, low crown, narrow 
front, but very high in the back, where a 
white silk bow lies across and four black wings 
in spikes jut out from the crown. 


TAILOR COSTUME 


In severe tailor style is the second suit, and 
of a heavier cloth, a mixed cheviot in browns 
and reds. A hem is stitched up on the bot- 
tom of the skirt to give it proper firmness and 
weight. Long waisted open coat-bodice, 
belted in with a cloth belt, having coat revers 
which taper to the belt and tailor’s coat sleeve. 
Shirt front of cross plaits in colored shirting 
with pink spots, and a white turn-down linen 
collar with a black satin tie slipped under. 
Tan dogskin gloves. Tyrolean felt hat in 
pale tan felt, brown quills at the side and rib- 
bon band to match. 


A BODICE FOR STOUT WOMEN 


On some corpulent women who have not 
quite lost all of their figure, the Louis xv. bod- 
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ice may be found effective—but to be so the 
Louis Xv. corset must be worn also. Par ex- 
ample, a youngish woman, having somewhat 
such a figure, dined at the Waldorf the other 
evening, and looked remarkably well in a gown 
of rose-pink and black pékiné stripes, the skirt 
well hung but untrimmed, and decidedly fuller 
than other skirts, with gathers reaching all 
round the waist, which was not only obliga- 
tory, because of the royal period, but was also 
one of the methods for disguising those pro- 
nounced lines of flesh which are so unbecom- 
ing. As everyone knows, the Louis xv. corset 
would give a straight up and down figure to 
the wearer, whether it was natural to her or 
not—another reason why in this case it was the 
proper thing. The bodice was of pink taffeta 
matching the pink stripes in the skirt, was cut 
with bias fronts, very open from the side of arm 
seam, and from the middle of the back’ were 
slanting lines of narrow yellow lace slightly 
puckered, carried to the front edge. The 
sleeves matched the bodice, were trimmed in 
slanting winding lines of narrow lace also, the 
windings turning outward on the sleeves, while 
those on the bodice ran from the back toward 
the front. Chemisette of white mousseline de 
soie was covered with vertical rows of lace 
puckerings, with a cross band collar, trimmed 
to match lace plaitings above, and narrow ones 
at the waist. The bodice was quite pointed 
in front, less so in the back, and the open 
fronts were held together by a row of narrow 
black velvet bows, five in all, with diamond 
buckles in the centre, and showing the chemi- 
sette between them down to the end of the 
point. 


PEIGNOIRE NOTE 


In ordering a dressy Peignoire, we never 
feel quite satisfied that it will be made half as 
lovely or half as becoming as we desire it to 
be, or as we picture ourselves in it, for be it 
understood that a woman's imagination is 
always her greatest flatterer. One might ap- 
proach her ideal by wearing this beauty, 
which you may fancy of the sheerest silk 
barége, sulphur yellow, plaided over with 
white satin bars, leaving square spaces, in the 
centre of which were sprigs of pink cherry- 
blossoms. Flowing watteau skirt over pink 
Liberty satin, soft as a rose petal. These 
were mounted on a narrow square yoke, and 
the yoke covered with plaitings of double pink 
Maline. Elbow sleeves, with Maline frills 
at the bottom, while floating scarfs of barége 
were attached like wings, and these also 
trimmed with Maline plaitings. A big bow of 
white tulle finished a white satin neck band. 
On the bottom of barége skirt a ruching of 
the same, bound with narrow white satin 
ribbon, while the pink satin slip was ruched 
with several rows of narrow pink net, the 
edges bound in pink satin ribbon. Impossible 
to give an idea of the airy grace and seductive- 
ness of this bewitching negligée, tight and 
vaporous as the rolling up of sun-lit clouds 
when the dawn is young. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Engagement, Marriage and Death notices for 
publication in Vogue Thursday, should arrive 
at the Head Office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, by moon Monday of the same week. 
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ULYSSES GRANT WILSON 


AN ARTIST WITH PECULIAR METHODS REGARD- 
ING DRAWINGS 


He following communication was sent 
to Vogue : 


‘*It seems a pity that a magazine of 
Vogue’s originality would publish a picture 
and joke that appeared in another magazine 
in the year 1888. Please compare the sketch 
signed U. G. Wilson, which was published 
in Vogue, page 103, 18 February, 1897, with 
one which appeared in St. Nicholas Maga- 
zine, page 554, May, 1888, signed Birch, 
and kindly let me know through your corre- 
spondence column if the alteration of a hat 
in a picture affects the copyright. 

** Subscriber.”’ 

Vogue thereupon addressed a letter to the 
publishers of Sct. Nicholas, stating that this 
drawing had been purchased from Mr. Wil- 
son as an original drawing. In reply the 
following was received : 

‘The picture which you sent us with 
your letter of the 1st inst. is about the worst 
case of a steal we remember to have seen in 
a good while. The artist has not only copied 
Mr. Birch’s picture, but he has done him the 
compliment of using his joke. We trust that 
you will proceed against the artist and make 
him smart for it. He has placed you in the 
position of infringing our copyright.”’ 

Subsequently Mr. Wilson called at the 
office of Vogue and offered it other drawings. 
He was then told of the developments that 
had occurred in relation to the drawing that 
originated with Mr. Birch. He replied that 
he had made the drawing from a sketch sup- 
plied him by another person. He was shown 
the receipt he had signed when he was paid 
for the drawing, which states that it was 
purchased by Vogue on the distinct agree- 
ment that it was an original drawing. Res- 
titution of the amount paid for the drawing 
was then demanded by Vogue, and Mr. Wil- 
son made restitution, he being handed the 
following receipt : 

** Received from Ulysses Grant Wilson 
dollars returned by him to Vogue, 
with the statement that he had received same 
in payment for drawing No. 4268, in ignor- 
ance of the fact of the sketch for same that 
was supplied to him being a copy of a draw- 
ing by R. B. Birch, published in St. Nicho- 
las, May, 1888.”’ 

The amount so returned by Mr. Wilson 
was sent, with a statement of the circum- 
stances, to St. Nicholas, to which the fol- 
lowing reply was received : 

*¢ Your letter received with the correspond- 
ence with reference to the drawing by Mr. 
Birch, which had been reproduced in Vogue, 
and enclosing —__. dollars refunded by the 
artist, Mr. U. G. Wilson. We retain the 

dollars, because we agree with you 
that if it does not belong to us it would be 
hard to say to whom it does belong. But the 
more important question is, are you satisfied 
as to the author of the fraud, and have you 
sufficiently exposed him? I note that in the 
correspondence which I return Mr. Wilson 
makes the statement that the sketch was 
supplied to him, and that he was in ignor- 
ance of the fact that it was a copy of Mr. 
Birch’s drawing. The question naturally 
arises, who supplied the sketch to Mr. 
Wilson ?”’ 

Thereupon Mr. Wilson wis sent the fol- 
lowing letter : 

*¢ Will you kindly give us the name of the 
person who sold you the sketch from which 
you made the drawing that appeared in 
Vogue, and which later we discovered was a 
copy of a drawing made by R. B. Birch and 
published in St. Nicholas, May, 1888? 

*¢ Very truly yours, Vogue.’ 

Several weeks have elapsed since this letter 
was sent Mr. Wilson, and he has not yet 
stated who the thief is that supplies him with 
sketches from which to make fraudulent 
drawings. 
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Illustrations of article on Simple 
Furniture will be found on pages 


380 and 381. 


THE CHOICE OF SIMPLE FUR- 
NITURE 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE FURNISHING OF COUN- 
TRY HOUSES 


He liveliest art magazine of the day, 

l combining zsthetic charm and prac- 

tical value, is the International 
Studio. In a recent issue are found some 
designs for simple furniture by Mr. M. H. 
Baillie Scott, part of them being reproduced 
in this issue ot Vogue. Mr. Scott's descrip- 
tions are : 

Cortace Prano.@ This represents an 
attempt to realize something more artistic 
than the ordinary type of case in which the 
keyboard projects as an excrescence from the 
min body of the piano It was felt that in 
order to obtain a satisfactory result the key- 
board should be incorporated in the case, and 
with this object the sides and top of the piano 
have been extended to the front line of the 
keyboard. The removal of the candles to a 
position where they will light the music with- 
out dazzling the eyes of the player, and the 
substitute of a long shelf with a sloping back 
for the usual inadequate music rack, are both 
practical improvements on the ordinary type 
of piano, while the projecting sides and cop 
act as sounding boards and so immensely 
improve the acoustic properties of the instru- 
ment. This case has been carried out in 
oak, stained a dark, rich green, with hinges 
in white metal, The essential novelty is 
however, the form of the case, which would 
lend itself readily to many kinds of decorative 
treatment. 

Smaty Secretary. This may be carried 
out in oak with metal work of repoussée 
copper. 

Caginet. This may be finished in the 
green and silver scheme which has been men- 
tioned for the piano. 

Sipepoarp. This is in plain oak with 
metal mountings. 


Warprose. To be carried out in oak 
with wrought-iron hinges. 
Wasustanp. The washstand may be fin- 


ished in white enamel with tiles and jug in 
blue and white. 

Crotues Press. This makes perhaps a 
more satisfactory piece of furniture than the 
ordinary chest of drawers. 

Bevs. Mr. Scott says of other furniture 
that the bed itself is generally in badly de- 
signed cast iron or coarsely molded brass- 
work. If it is to be in metal it seems a pity 
that so little has been done toward arriving at 
a good design; and there certainly seems 
here a field tor the use of simple wrought- 
iron work or delicately molded brass. It 
should, if possible, be placed in a recess, or 
at least in some position where it appears as 
part of the room. In carrying out the fur- 
nishing and decoration of the bedroom it may 
be suggested that each should be named after 
and decorated with some particular flower. 
Thus the poppy bedroom might have these 
flowers, symbolical of sleep, introduced in 
the wall paper and furniture, and if suitable 
motives were added such a scheme would 
have a unique effect. Other flowers, such as 
the lily and the rose, may also be suggested, 

OveRCROWDING WITH FURNITURE, One 
of the main faults in modern furnishing is 
overcrowding, ane just as it is thought artistic 
to cover every square inch of our walls with 
ornament, so we do not consider our houses 
furnished till the floors are covered and 
cumbered with useless furniture. 

Most of this exists apparently but for one 
object—to be kept clean, and so to afford an 
outlet for those vigorous and misapplied ener- 
gies which are the mark of the average 
housekeeper. 

The most reasonable basis from which to 
start in furnishing is obviously the actual 
practical requirements of the particular fam- 
ily, and the wisest course to pursue will prob- 
ably be toacquire gradually, as they are needed, 
the necessary articles of furniture, without 
reference to conventional ideas or the dictates 
of fashion. Instead of crowding as many 
things together as possible, it will be better to 
remove everything which is not essential, 
and to aim at having a few choice things 


rather than many inferior ones. 
ARTISTIC VALUE OF ECONOMY 


It is rarely that the artistic value of econ- 
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omy is appreciated in the furnishing and deco- 
ration of the home. In most cases it is a 
deplored necessity, preventing the full realiza- 
tion of an artistic ideal which sees no possible 
perfection but that of costly magnificence, 
and which tests the artistic value of every 
article by its price in the market. The 
necessary restrictions imposed by a limited 
purse often prove to be the best safeguards 
against vulgar extravagance ; and so to those 
who can resolve to labor for the comfort and 
beauty of a home such as, if we could obtain 
it, we would quit no more. 


WHISPERS 


TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR 


Very pretty bodice to wear with a 
A white costume may be made of solid 
colored chambiay, in blouse style, 
fastened on the left side and finished with a 
knife-plaited ruffle of fine white nainsook or 
lawn. Epaulettes fall over the tops of the 
sleeves, which are also edged with a white 
rufle and embroidered in white linen floss. 
A simple conventional outline pattern, with 
daisies as the motive, is pretty. A band of 
daisies is also embroidered down the edge of 
the bodice from the shoulder to the belt, just 
to the right of the ruffle. Turn-back cuffs, 
also embroidered and edged with a narrow 
ruffle. A white liwn stock, tied in a bow 
in front, is worn with this. 


A modish gown for many occasions can be 
made, at small expense, of dark blue and 
white lawn, dimity or percale, and embroid- 
ered grass-cloth. The skirt is plain, full in 
the back, and it may be edged with ruffles if 
preferred. The sleeves are made of the lawn 
or material of the skirt. The bodice is of 
green silk, over which is put the open-work 
grass-cloth. This fits tight at the back and 
forms a blouse in front, fastening at the 
side. It is edged with a narrow ruffle of 
green silk. The stock collar is green. The 
bottom of the bodice is edged with green and 
finishes with a bow at the back, White silk 
may be used instead of green, if preferred. 
This is also a precty way to make a silk 
gown. 


To make white straw sailor and other 
straw hats look new again, wash them off 
with a small brush dipped in oxalic acid. 
Dry them in the sun, Jaid flat on a board to 
keep the brim straight. The hat should be 
held down with weights. The shapes this 
year are so varied that many of last season’s 
hats can be made to look very well by 
retrimming. 


— Pop reg 
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THE CARISSIMA. BY LUCAS MALET. H. &. 
STONE AND COMPANY, 





He persons in this book are ali a bit 
cracked. It tells the story of a girl 
supposed to be typical of something, 

though what it is is not clearly explained She 
is the Carissima. Perhaps she is intended to 
typify the modern young woman. If so she 
approaches it about as nearly as Daisy Miller 
does the modern American girl. This is how 
Charlotte Perry, otherwise the Carissima, 
talks : 

** You see this bunch of roses,’’ she con- 
tinued; ‘it is very lovely, isn’t it? The 
scheme of color is perfect—you feel color, 
don’t you, Mr. Hammond? Do not let 
Constantine coerce me into marring its per- 
fection. You are a poet. Save it, for is it 
not a poem ?”’ 

Then when Constantine still insists on a 
flower, she continues: ‘** The context, Con- 
stantine ; don’t you perceive that you would 
annihilate the context ?”’ 

Constantine is the girl’s lover. Accord- 
ing to his own words he has seen The Thing 
too much, i.e., a dog in a desert, a vision of 
which afterward pursues him, looking at him 
out of the darkness with green eves like a 
cat, and haunting him by presenting itself 
while he is making love to Miss Perry. The 
Inconsiderateness of the Dog would be a ket- 
ter title forthe book, for the green-eyed 
canine is entirely responsible for a great 
tragedy. Why the dog should not have gone 
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off quietly to a corner and gnawed bones 
or even Constantine’s overshoes instead of 
presenting himself in visions is not shown. 
The omission, it is but fair to say, adds mys- 
tery which may have been sufficient of a 
motive. 

Given this attractive pair, he with his dog, 
she with a fine fancy for rhetoric, and addid 
her father and mother for a background, the 
narrator, Hammond, for a moralist, and Percy 
Gerrard for ** the viilian,’’ the plot unfolds 
itself with voluminousness of detail. Tie 
place is a Switzerland summer hotel. The 
first scene of consequence is an interruption of 
a conversation by the dog; the second scene 
an interruption of a téte-a-téte, also by the 
dog ; while the animal is the moving power 
in the third scene, where he disturbs the un- 
fortunate Constantine listening to the Caris- 
sima play the piano. Shortly afterward the 
Carissima proposes to the narrator, despite the 
fact that she is already engaged to Constan- 
tine. Then she determines to marry Constan- 
tine—dog and all—and gets as tar as che 
performance of the civil contract, where she 
telis him publicly and with great dramatic 
effect that she also sees dogs now. He is 
very much overcome, and weeps and kisses 
the hollow of her arm, whereupon she tells 
him chat it was a trick to get rid of him. 
As a result, according to the author, ‘a ter- 
rible emotion gripped his very vitals.”” 

When they found him the next morning, 
** still in evening dress’’ under * eight feet 
of divinely clear water,’’ he was dead, as the 
author thinks it necessary to explain. He 
wanted to leave the gu] free, he mentioned in 
the note he left behind — presumably so that 
another man might kiss the hollow of her 
arm. 

Whether the dog ever reappeared, whether 
the Carissima found anyone so devoted as 
Constantine to kiss the hollow of her arm 
and listen to her rhetoric, Lucas Malet does 
not make definite. Nor is it altogether plain 
why the book was written, or what, if it had 
to be written, was the end to be gained by 
bringing in a dog as a deus ex machina, Ail 
these and other interesting particulars are so 
far unexpressed. But perhaps there is to be a 
sequel. 


LYRICS OF LOWLY LIFE. BY PAUL LAURENCE 
DUNBAR. DODD, MEAD AND Co. 


Paul Laurence Dunbar is a young full- 
blooded negro-—an elevator boy, with such 
an education as was within the teach of the 
poor. Considered only on its merits as 
poetry his verses especially those in dialect, 
show traces of the highest lyric quality. 
Considered in the light of the facts of his life 
they are marvelous. 

While his literary sense is keen and his 
depth of thought surprising, most notable, 
perhaps, among the poet’s qualifications is his 
sense of verbal melody. Although h.s verses 
in English, without attempt at other than 
metrical ornament, are by no means to be re- 
garded lightly, it is in molding the dialect of 
his race into a language of harmony that Mr. 
Dunbar has accomplished his most signal tri- 
umph. The plain homely ‘negro talk ”’ 
sways back and forth in pure melody. It 
has been molded by the author until it con- 
tains no less vigor than sweetness. This is 
a typical part of one of his poems in dialect: 


*» G'way an’ quit dat noise, Miss Lucy— 
Put dat music book away ; 
What's de use to keep on tryin’? 
Ef you practice twell you're gray 
You caint sta’t no notes a flyin’ 
Lak de ones dat rants and rings 
F’om de kitchen to de big woods 
When Malindy sings, 


Fiddlin now jes’ stop his fiddlin ; 
Lay his fiddle on de shef; 

Mockin’ bird quit tryin’ to whistle 
Cause he jes’ so shamed hissef. 
Folks a plavin’ on the banjo 

Draps dey fingahs on de strings— 
Bless yo’ soul—fu’ gits te move em 
When Malindy sings.” 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Engagement, Marriage and Death 
notices for publications in Vogue, Thurs- 
day, should arrive at the Head Office 
154 Fifth Avenue, New York, by non 


Monday of the same week. 
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CHAP-BOOK STORIES. H. S. STONE & CO. 

The publishers of the Chap-Book here 
present in attractive guise a collection of the 
short tales which have appeared in that maga- 
zing. Most of the stories have something of 
originality either in matter or manner to 
recommend them, and they escape the de- 
cadent tone. Among the authors repre- 
sented are Katharine Bates, Maria Louse 
Pool, Neith Boyce and Grace Ellery Chan- 


ning. 


LOU.—BARON VON ROBERTS. AMERICAN PUB- 

LISHERS CO. 

This translation from the German has all 
the characteristics of the second-class senti- 
mental romance, together with some of a 
higher order. It is the story of a little Afri- 
can, the property of a French nobleman, who 
kils himself. Lou is set adrift, or rather 
he runs away, with a great hound, his faith- 
ful companion. This curious friendship of a 
slave and a dog, and the adventures that re- 
sult, make a tale of vast sentimentality, it is 
true, but still of not a little interest. The 
tragedy of Lou’s life and death, the boy de- 
spised by men and even by animals because he 
was black, is indeed not without a certain 
power, The translation, by Jessie Haynes, 


is very good. 


THE MADEIRA ISLANDS, ANTHONY J. DREXEL 
BIDDLE. DREXEL BIDDLE & BRADLEY PUB. 
co, 

Mr. Biddle’s work is, we are informed, 
the first which has been written upon this 
subject by an American, and the first illus- 
trated work on the Madeiras ever published. 
It presents the results of the author’s 
researches into the history of the discovery 
and settlement of these islands, contains maps 
and a number of sketches and information 
regarding the place and people which will 
dountless prove of use to any one intending to 
visit the Madeiras. 


THE WEDDING JEWELS 


T this season of weddings and roses 
A one of the pleasant duties devolving 
upon the bride-elect is making her 
own selection of the gifts from the groom or 
from her parents. This can be made partic- 
ularly agreeable by appropriate surroundings 
and the special arrangements for the proper 
display of such jewels. 

On the front page of this number such a 
scene is represented. The figure is standing 
in a small room at Theodore B. Starr’s, with 
mirrors lining three sides and brilliant with 
reflections from electric lights. 

Here tiaras of diamonds, necklaces of 
pearls, strings of opals and pearls, sapphires 
and diamonds are found in prodigal profu- 





sion. The fortunate prospective recipient of 
such gifts here examines them, bewildered in 
the effort to make a choice. Such an occa- 
sion particularly appeals to all women—this 
happy circumstance of an approaching wed- 
ding and receiving of much-coveted jewels. 

It will be remembered that a disastrous fire 
occurred in Theodore B. Starr's establish- 
ment last winter. The rooms, now occupy- 
ing three floors, have been put into thorough 
order and filled with delightfully arranged 
objects of art, including bronzes, clocks and 
innumerable minor articles of gold, silver and 
precious stones, 

As the newest establishment of the kind, 
arranged with the very latest design, it is 
more than ordinarily interesting, and espe 
cially so is this mirror-lined room, from 
which the illustration is made. 


AN INDUSTRY MISPLACED 


Ow doth the busy little moth 
Improve my Sunday coat, 
By stuffing pieces of the same 
Down his rapacious throat! 


Though small his size, his spirit’s proud, 
He yearneth for the best— 

He scorned an ancient overcoat 

And chose my new checked vest. 


I offered him an Alpine hat, 

A suit of underclothes, 

He wouldn't have them for a gift— 
« He liked my new golf hose. 


I wish the busy little moth 
Would much less busy be; 
I have a low opinion of 
His ceaseless industry. 


My wife has tried to fight the foe, 
With all the arts of war, 

My clothes are stored in cedar chests, 
I reek of camphor tar. 


And still in spite of all our care, 
We're worsted in the fray ; 

I’ll have to buy a brand new suit, 
And give my old away. 


Methinks Ill take to strategy: 
In spite of rage, I’! smile; 

The foe I can’t dislodge by force, 
I may dislodge by guile, 


I’}) tell him how your dinner coat, 
Hangs handy on a chair, 

I 11 tip the wink about the rug, 
That covers up your stair. 


And if the busy little moth, 

Must still improve the hours, 

He’ll gather woolens in your house, 
And cease to trouble ours. 





A REAL CALAMITY 


Gus: * Pity Cholly is so awfully deformed, dontcherknow ? *’ 
Bertiz: ‘* Poor fellow! What's the matter with him?’”’ 


Gus: 


always has to wear a turn-down collar, 


‘* Why—aw—his neck is so doocidly short that he 
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A better Cocktail at home than is 
served over any bar in the world 


HE CLUB = 
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MANHAITAN, MARTINI, 

WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN, 

TOM GIN, VERMOUTH and YORK 
Thousands haye discarded the idea of try- 

ing to make their own cocktails, having 

become convinced that they cannot equal 

the ** Club” brand. Millions will when 

they have simply given them a fair trial. 





These Cocktails are made of absolutely pure 
and well matured liquors and the mixing 
equal to the best cocktails served over any 
bar in the world. The proportions being ac- 
curate, they will always be found uniform. 


AVOID IMITATIONS 


Sold by Dealers generally, and on the Dining 
and Buffet Cars of the principal railroads. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
39 Broadway, N. Y. Hartford, Conn. 
20 Picadiily, W. London, Eng. 
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GOOD SPENDING 


- « « Isthe Essence of Thrift 
WHEN YOU BUY 


ar 
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You get the FULL WORTH 
of your money in WEAR, 
STYLE and SATISFACTION 
LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters SH. & M. 
It’s the ONLY WAY te tell the GENUINE. 
If your dealer will not supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 
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$100 to all alike. 


Practically tested by 
fast riders, rough riders 
and fair riders, 1897 Co- 
lumbias have not been 
found wanting in speed, 
strength and beauty. 
5%, Nickel Steel Tubing, 
patent flush joints and 
| direct tangent spokes 
} are some of the new 
features. 


POPE MFG. CO., 


Hartford, Conn. 


Catalogue free from any 
dealer ; by mail for one 2-cent 
stamp. 
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SHOES 
Rk" shoes and good gloves are, as we 


have always been taught, the insignia 
of not only a well-dressed woman, but 
the outward indication of a gently bred one, 
in so much that all gentlewomen would pre- 
fer denying themselves outward finery rather 
than possess it at the expense of unfit gloves 





or shoes. Hence shoes are always of first 
importance, and the changes in their form, 
color, or material are of vital interest where 
dress is concerned, as whatever is new in the 
fashions of men or women’s clothes is imme- 
diately reflected in the styles of boots or shoes, 
for indoor or outdoor wear, which are intended 
to be worn with them. At no time in 
woman’s history have shoes in such variety 
been found necessary to supply her needs, 
which have grown apace with her advance- 
ment in out-of-door sports, and her devotion 
to field games. 

The manufacturer, assisted by skilled labor 
and machinery, has brought shoe-making to 
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a high state of beauty and perfection, and 
introduced every device possible for comfort 
and elegance. Russet leather foot gear for 
summer wear was one of the most sensible 
innovations, and it is to be regretted that the 
craze for patent leather is still so strong that 
the fashionable forenoon tie is now of brown 
or russet patent leather as in figure 4237. 
It laces up with a brown silk lacet, has a 
medium heel, narrow round toes, instead of 
the disfiguring pointed ones, which are no 
longer good form, with a straight stitching 
across the toe. , 

No. 4474 is a tan kid Oxford tie for fore- 
noon wear also, having the same round narrow 





toe, a low heel and laced up the front with a 
straight stitching across the toe. 

A more dressy indoor shoe is the Blucher 
tie in No. 4476, of black patent leather with 
Louis xv. high heel, and cut-steel buckle 
holding the instep flap. 

A house shoe in antique form is beautifully 
modernized in No. 4477, of brilliant red 
leather, the heel piece overlapping the front 
in a graceful curve. Red kid Louis xv. heel. 

Buttoned walking boots always hold their 
own and never fail to do justice to a pretty 
foot. No. 4478 is built in black fancy 
vesting, speckled with dots of red, blue and 


green. Such a boot, to be in good taste, 


must hold some relation to the gown with 
which it is worn. It is vamped with patent 
leather, fancifully cut where it joins the 
uppers and is trimmed on the edges with 
a narrow perforated leather band, which is in 
form of an inverted V across the toe, that 
being modeled as all the new shoes of the 
season are, rounded instead of pointed. 

A boot in plain black vesting is No. 4479 
vamped also with patent leather, having a 
straight-stitched perforated band across the 


instep, Toe round and narrow, with a 
straight leather band across it, perforated 
also, 


Bicycling boots go on improving wonder- 
fully. One is of tan leather, laced up the front 
to buttoned flap, which insures a perfect fit to 
the leg, the buttons being easily loosened or 
tightened by moving them forward or back- 
ward. Low heel, straight stitching aross the 
vamp and around toe. As the summer ad- 





vances many women will follow the foreign 
fashion and wear suitable ties when wheeling, 
matched by corresponding hose. 

In No. 4480, we find a dress button boot, 
for carriage wear, of rich black brocade, foxed 
up with French kid, the heel and toe pieces 
quite separate, Louis xv. heel, round toe, 
white silk lining. 

Dress slippers all have high Louis xv. heels 
as in No. 4481, which is very smart. They 
come in bronze as well as black kid, the toe 
beaded prettily, either in bronze or jet beads, 





and frequently in steel. Very small beaded 
bows across the instep and round toes, go well 
together. 

Satin dancing slippers, in all colors, follow 
the same rule of heel and form. No. 4482, 
a white satin slipper, is embroidered in white 
bugles, with a butterfly bow of white satin em- 
broidered to match. The satin toe piece may 
be plain and the bow only embroidered in dia- 
monds, silver or gold with small match buckles 
in the centre. It is all a matter of taste. 

Full dress black satin slippers are embroid- 
ered with jet, with steel or gold, or when 
quite a simple pair have merely a diamond 
buckle, of minute size. They are altogether 
the most flattering shoe to dress the foot with. 
In No. 4483 the embroidery on the black satin 
is in brilliant jet, without a bow, which is 
more becoming to some feet than bows or 
buckles. 





DESCRIPTION OF FIGURES 


Fig. 4446—Casino gown of white serge, 
built over white silk, Skirt untrimmed, with 
double-stitched flaps on hips. Round bodice, 
with white gros-grain silk empiécement, bor- 
dered with white silk braid, gold buttons and 
gold braid tags. All-in-one sleeves, with 
double mousquetaire cuffs. White silk 
mounting for belt. Gold buckle. 

Fig. 4449—Lavender blue canvas cloth 
visiting gown. Bell skirt untrimmed, sepa- 
rately hung over match silk. Round jacket 


vi 


bodice, double-breasted, with one large rever, 
lined with lemon-color silk, draped with yel- 
low lace and collar band of the same, Belt 
and high collar, lining of yellow silk also. 
One-seam sleeves, with lace frills at wrists. 
Fig. 4448—Young girl’s afternoon frock 
of beige batiste, with bell skirt, trimmed with 
encircling rows of transparent insertions of 





white lace from hem to belt. Round bodice, 
similarly trimmed, and sleeves also, with top 
puff of white figured lace over locust-green 
silk. Collar band and belt of the same silk. 

Fig. 4447—Handsome visiting gown for 
matron. Fancy black grenadine skirt hung 
separately over peony pink taffeta and 
accordion-plaited. Princesse bodice, Van- 
dyke edge of plaided jet net, with high col- 
lar. Ruchings of black Chantilly lace trim 
collar, 
edge, which is attached to skirt. Sleeves in 
one piece, matching bodice, with Chantilly 
ruffles at wrists. 
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Fig. 4452—College girl’s frock worn at 


Yale. Silver-gray é€tamine, embroidered 4 
jour in white, and built over Yale blue taf- 
feta. Princesse gown, with yoke empiéce- 
ment of guipure lace and long sleeves to 
match, top puffs of etamine divided by ruch- 
ings of blue ribbon. Blue silk collar band 
and lace half- ruff. 

Fig. 4451—Gown worn at. Harvard, also 
built en princesse, of delicate fawn barége, 
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sprigged with crimson and white daisies. 
Skirt separately hung over match silk, with 
three narrow ruffles around the bottom, 
edged with crimson ribbon extremely narrow. 
Low boléro trimming on bodice, in rows of 
plaited fawn-color mousseiine de soie, edged 
with narrow crimson satin ribbon. Epau- 
lettes matching, and cross jabot also. Long 
sleeves, trimmed with narrow side plaitings 
of mousseline de soie, headed by crimson rib- 
bon. White mousseline de sore collar band 
and plaited ruffles in the back. 


TRAVELING CARRIAGE 


N middle page is an illustration of 
O the carriage of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; the method of suspension has 

been definitely found, the body is separate 
from the under-carriage, the coachman has a 
seat, the front and hind wheels are of differ- 
ent diameters, and though the whole is still 
very heavy, the faultless art and taste of the 
succeeding century will soon make these ve- 
hicles admirable works of art. In the time 
of Louis x11. the carriage had a wooden body 
furnished with leather curtains called mante- 
lets. There was no door, only an opening 
on each side, and in each of these openings 


Grenadine epaulettes and pointed 


was fixed a sort of box, projecting about a foot 
beyond the side of the carriage. The bottom 
of this box was about six inches lower than 
the floor of the body, in order to give room 
for the legs of the person who sat in the door- 
way. A carriage could thus accommodate 
six persons—two on the back seat, two on 
the front seat, and onein each doorway. The 
curtains, or mantelets, could be raised at 
pleasure, and rolled up to the imperiale or 
roof of the carriage. We give, as a matter 
of curiosity, the usual] dimensions of a car- 
riage of this period: Length, 6 feet, 10 
inches ; width, measured at the level of the 
arm rests, 3 feet, 9 inches; hight, 5 feet, 4 
inches from the floor to the inside of the roof ; 
hight of elbow-rest, 2 feet, 2 inches; width 
of doorway, 2 feet, 3 inches; bottom bar of 
door frame, 6 inches lower than floor of car- 
riage. ’ 

The figure of the young lady—who is 
masked according to the custom of the time 
—shows us that the person in the doorway 
could either sit facing the interior of the car- 
riage or looking out as though from a balcony. 


PENAYE, VOGUE’S DOMESTIC 
PET SERIES 


[ The portrait of a mother dog and her lit- 
ter, published on page 376, is accompanied by 
verses which it was supposed would be suffi- 
ciently descriptive. It appears, however, that 
more facts in the case are required, and these 
are supplied herewith. ] 


Enaye is the cognomen of this wonder- 
P derful mother who reclines in the pic-- 
ture with the air of one who considers 
that she has more than done her duty for the 
canine race; and she may well be proud of 
such a family, for with the exception of the 
third one to the left of the picture, whose 
head droops pathetically, these little offsprings 
seem to look out upon the world as some- 
thing very desirable and interesting. 

The one exception thinks that life is not 
what it is painted, for he has drained his cup 
—or rather, to be more explicit, a saucepan 
of soup—to its dregs and heart-ache is the re- 
sult. 

On the morning the picture was taken, 
prior to the arrival of the photographer, our 
adventurer left the shelter of his mother’s 
kennel and wandered forth into the grounds 
of his home on Staten Island in quest.of new 
emotions. 

His mad career—or rather keen little nose 
—led him to the kitchen door, outside of 
which the cook had placed a saucepan of sour 
soup, into which our gay Lothario, with all 
the recklessness and impetuosity of youth, lit- 
erally plunged. 

The sequel to this tragic career is too pain- 
ful to describe—at least so thought Sir Puppy 
—for he never had realized before how firm 
and ruthless the hand of gentle woman could 
be when her domain was intruded upon. 
And as he yelpingly sought the refuge of his 
own home, he must have decided that his 
ideals were all shattered, ‘‘ for that really was 
a very unpleasant spanking.” 


HOW MAN TREATS HIS FAITH- 
FUL FRIEND 


He following letters were published 

l originally in the Evening Post of 5 

and 7 June. J.R., the writer of 

the first note, appeared against the policeman 

before Police Inspector Harley on 9 June, 

and the case is being investigated by the Board 
of Police Commissioners to-day, 17 June. 

There is also reprinted here an account of a 

second dog episode, which took place the day 

after the first dog had been cruelly put to 


death. Had it not been for the appearance 
on the scene of the ‘‘tall, well-dressed 
woman,”’ the lost fox-terrier would have 


shared the terrible fate of the poor dog of the 
day before : 


BRUTALITY TO A DOG 


To the Editcr of the Evening Post : 

Sir: An exhibition of police brutality 
which took place to-day about half past 
twelve, on the corner of Twenty-third Street 
and Sixth Avenue, deserves reprobation of 
the severest type. 

A plump, well-cared-for looking dog, af- 
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fected by the heat, began to run about Sixth 
Avenue, confining his patrol to the middle 
of the avenue and to the west side of it. ‘The 
policeman on duty, instead of trying to shoot 
him, made thrusts at him with his club, 
hitting him and, of course, hurting and 
making him wilder, Encouraged by the 
policeman’s brutal behavior, men began to 
belabor him with pieces of board. They 
banged away at the poor creature in the most 
cruel way over the head and back, and the 
dog’s howls of pain were pitiful. Finally, 
with blood flowing from his mouth, he fell 
into the gutter. 

I went over to the policeman and asked 
why he had not shot the dog, but he slunk 
away, and although I waited around for five 
minutes or more, he did not come back. 
Among the crowd were those who said it was 
a“ shame,*’ a sentiment which I ech- 
oed mentally. The dog had only swooned, 
and he recovered and started again to run 
around the street. This was the signal for 
more inhuman battering, and finally he was 
killed, and at two o'clock was still lying in 
the gutter. 

The policeman’s number I did not get, but 
he was on duty on this beat, and I have re- 
ported him to the Society for the Prevention 





of Cruelty to Animals, as well as to police 


headquarters. 

As this is the beginning of the season when 
dogs are apt to become ill from heat, I hope 
you will consider the matter worth recording 
in order that policemen may be made to real- 
ize that sick, or even mad, dogs are not to 
be battered out of life. J. R. 

New York, 4 June, 


MAD DOG SCARES 


To the Editor of the Evening Post : 


Sir: I have read the letter of your corre- 
spondent, J. R., in reference to the brutal 
way in which a dog was killed by a police- 
man, aided by a mob, at the corner of 
Twenty-third Street and Sixth Avenue, at 
about noon on Friday last, and I desire to 
say a few words in amplification of her story. 
I saw the dog when the policeman first struck 
him with his club. The animal seemed to 
be in a perfectly normal condition, but had 
evidently Jost its master As soon as the 
policeman hit the dog a man began to beat 
it with a board, and in a moment several men 
were beating it with boards. I went to the 
corner of Twenty-third Street and Broadway, 
to the officer of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals stationed there, 
and found him chatting as usual. I related 
to him the circumstances, and told him that 
he should have the dog shot if it were neces- 
sary to killit. He hesitated for a few mo- 
ments about going to investigate, asking me 
whether a police officer was there, but finally 
he jumped on a car going towards Sixth 
Avenue 

I am a member of the A.S. P.C A, 
but I must say, with regret, that I have 
occasionally been obliged to call the attention 
of the officer at Twenty-third street and 
Broadway to acts of cruelty going on under 
his very eyes. I trust that the officers of the 
society on duty elsewhere are more alert. As 
the dog was still lying in the street, in the 
gory evidence of its butchery, at half past four 
in the afternoon, it is possible that the culp- 
able policeman neglected to make any report of 
the case. The whole incident, from begin- 
ning to end, savors of savagery, and I agree 
with your correspondent, ‘‘J. R.,’” that 
measures should be taken at once, at the be- 
ginning of the heated term, to prevent a 
recurrence of such brutality. X.Y.Z. 

New York, June 7. 


ANOTHER INCIDENT 


Just as the theatres were out yesterday 
afternoon a large fox terrier dashed across 
Broadway in front of the Herald Square 


Theatre. The dog turned in its: tracks and 
began to run around in a circle, yelping 
piteously. The men and boys who congre- 


gate in Greeley Square started in pursuit, 
crying, “‘ Mad dog!” This was sufficient to 
make every one who saw the animal believe 
he was really mad, and men and women 
scattered in a fright. 

When the excitement was at its hight, 
after a number of women had rushed into 


stores to get out of the way, the supposed 
mad dog rushed around under the elevated 
tracks at Thirty-third Street and Broadway. 
At this moment a tall, well-dressed woman, 
who was coming down Broadway, stopped 
and looked at the scurrying pedestrians and 
then at the dog. It darted across the street 
toward the place where, the woman was 
standing, and as it reached the sidewalk she 
calmly stooped down quickly and seized it 
by the back of the neck and carried the now 
whining animal to the uptown elevated rail- 
road station, stairs. Those who had fled 
from the dog stared at the woman in amaze- 
ment. All unconcerned, howevet, she began 
to pat the head of the terrier, and to speak to 
it affectionately. The spectacle of a woman 
fondling a mad dog was such an extraordi- 
nary one that several hundred persons quickly 
gathered. ‘They attracted Policeman Hauser 
of the West Thirtieth Street station, who 
pushed his way through them and saw the 
woman still placidly caressing the dog. 

‘Everybody seems to think this dog is 
mad,”’ she said with a laugh, ‘* but I know 
all about dogs. I know from his cries that 
he has evidently lost his master. No mad 
dog ever races around in one spot the way I 
saw him do.”” 

By this time the terrier had quieted down 
and was nestling closeto its new-found friend. 
Policeman Hauser made an investigation, 
and found the woman's theory of the cause 
of the dog’s antics correct. The dog and his 
master had been separated when the owner 
boarded a car—[New York Tribune, 6 


June. } 
A QUEEN FOR TWO MINUTES 


(See portrait shown on page 371) 


TJ “He impression made upon the social 
life of England and Europe by the 
American girl is of some depth and 

full of lasting qualities. The fact that ‘her 

charms are so frequently referred to in the 
public prints in foreign countries goes to prove 
that this impression is not mere fancy. The 

American queen has become a famihiar figure 

in the eastern hemisphere, and New York, as 

America’s greatest city, has fittingly furnished 

most of these pretty monarchs; but it re- 

mained for an Ohio girl to actually occupy, 
for a brief period of time, the throne of Eng- 
land itself. 

The pretty girl whose portrait appears here- 
with had this hitherto unheard-of privilege. 
She is Miss Beatrice Burk hardt, of Avondale, 
Cincinnati, and she enjoyed her novel experi- 
ence in the summer of 1894. During that 
year she was traveling in England, and while 
going through Buckingham Palace with her 
father, who is a personal friend of an official 
there, she expressed a desire to see the royal 
chair, in the throne room, relieved of its 
coverings and in all its regal glory. 

The official granted the wish and stripped 
the chair of its protecting cloths. ‘I won- 
der how it feels to sit upon a throne,”’ said 
Miss Burkhardt. The official thought a 
moment, hesitated, and then, with a glance 
about him to be sure there was none to criti- 
cise or report such an unusual proceeding to 
higher authorities, he lifted the silken ropes 
which surround it, and bade the American 
girl sit down upon the throne of England. 

Miss Burkhardt promptly did so, though 
trembling inwardly at her own audacity. The 
official, although he could not but admire the 
inspiring picture she made, turned his back 
before she settled herself in order that he 
might truthfully say he had never seen this 
breach of the rules, and talked with Mr. 
Burkhardt, For two whole minutes Miss 
Burkhardt reigned in her glory, and during 
that time was literally the only personage on 
the throne of England. As she looked out 
over the beautiful room her imagination filled 
it with courtiers and subjects and all the pomp 
and glitter of acourt. But the approaching 
footsteps of another member of the palace 
household put an end to this pleasing dream, 
and the kind-hearted official hurriedly asked 
her to kindly abdicate the throne before the 
servant entered. This she did, giving up her 
reign gracefully, as only an American. girl 
could, and thanking the man who had made 
her a queen and dethroned her all inside of 
three minutes,’ for’ his remarkably quick and 
Cromwell-like work. 


Miss Burkhardt is the only daughter of 
Mrs. A. E. Burkhardt, and granddaughter of 
the late Andrew Erkenbrecker, the well- 
known Cincinnati philanthropist and founder 
of the Zoological Gardens. She is an ex- 
tremely pretty girl, graceful and unaffected. 
Like her beautiful mother she is modest and 
retiring in disposition, and has a charming 
personality which wins her hosts of friends 
She is fond of cycling, and is a musician of 
some ability. ‘Though she has not made her 
formal début she has been very popular in 
society since she left school a year ago. 


THE THIRD STANZA 


A ST. VALENTINE SKETCH 


Ieutenant McClintock sighed. ‘* Ice- 
- cream,’’ said he, toying with his 
spoon, **is like the heart of the fin- 
de-siécle woman, It is beyond reproach, im- 
maculate, sweet, but cold and unsatisfying to 
a hungry man.”” 

Miss Seymour continued to eat her cream 
calmly. 

** Even the good old customs of St. Valen- 
tine’s Day have died out,’’ added her com- 
panion, ‘* and have given way to as ordinary 
a celebration as a club dance. It is not the 
men’s fault.”” 

She glanced at him inquiringly over a spoon- 
ful of cream. 

** But the women’s,’’ he wound up tri- 
umphantly ; ** they are too practical, too cold- 
blooded.”’ 

*¢Oh no!”” she protested. 

**T am quite right,’ he answered, posi- 
tively; ‘now you, as an average wo- 
man i 

At this she sighed, ‘* My hope is nipped in 
the bud. When a man terms a woman aver- 
age- ** her pause expressed much. 

* Not at all,’” he retorted; ‘*to be aver- 
age means you are ‘not too bright nor good 
for human nature's daily food.’ ”’ 

‘* How extremely cannibalistic,’ 
marked. 

** To resume, you as a delightful average 
woman » 

‘*Tt 1s as well to modify the term,”’ she 
smiled. 

** Would possess the average amount of 
sentiment,’’ he continued, ‘‘to illustrate 
now the difference between the past and the 
present. In olden days when ‘a faire ladye’ 
received from her lover a clus*er of roses, with 
a poem nestling among them on which was 
written a poem to her alabaster forehead and 
sloe-black eyes, she blushed, trembled and 
smiled a 

**Something like ‘Sweet Alice,’’’ sug- 
gested his vis-a-vis. 

** And fastened a rose in her hair to await 
his coming and wore the verses next to her 
heart,’” finished Lieutenant McClintock. 
He drew slightly nearer Miss Seymour. 
“ Frankly,’’ he said, ‘* what did you do with 
the roses I sent you this morning ?”’ 

** Did ye lover of olden time keep a watch- 
ful eye on the gifts bestowed ?”’ 

‘* That’s begging the question,”’ 
torted. ‘* What of the roses ?”’ 

‘Well, if you insist on knowing,’ she 
said, **1 put them in cold salted water in the 
refrigerator and also clipped their stems, so 
they would keep.”’ 

Her companion groaned. 

**Go on,’ he said, resignedly. 
of the verses ?”” 

She leaned forward eagerly, and there was 
a ring of enthusiasm 1n her voice. 

‘*T really believe that if you left out the 
third stanza and revised the rest, you might 
get them accepted by some magazine.” 

‘*Is nothing sacred to you ?”” he cried, 

‘¢] perceive men have not changed,”’ she 
answered sweetly; ‘‘they still cherish the 
idea that women regard them sacredly.”’ 

‘*Suppose I had been practical, and sent 
you gloves ?”’ 

She shook her head. ‘* You would have 
bought a size too small and I should have 
been obliged to go all over town to exchange 
them.”’ 

‘¢ Doubtless you would have preferred 
something to eat,”’ with fine scorn. 

** Doubtless.”” 

‘¢] have no desire to remain the object of 
your ridicule,” stiffly ; ‘* I shall be obliged if 
you will return those verses.”’ 








she re- 








he re- 
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**I see you have the true poetic instinct,”’ 
she rejoined most feelingly; ** you cannot re- 
gard your verses lightly. Ah, the poet finds 
this a cold world—a cold world, Lieutenant 
McClintock.”’ 

He rose. 

**T will send the poem back to-morrow, 
all except the third stanza,’’ she replied; 
* that I cut out.”” 

** Was it so poor ?’” fiercely. 

** Tt was the best of all.”” 

** You are vry indefinite,’’ he frowned. 

**T shall not say another word,”” she cried, 
** if you are so cross." 

* T insist,’’ he said. 

** Oh, really?’’ she replied, ‘1 trust it 
consoles you to insist. Insistence is quite a 
fascinating quality in a man when a woman 
is in love with him. When she isn’t sy 
She shrugged her shoulders. 

** At least I can relieve you of my dis- 
tasteful presence,”” he retorted. 

‘Presents or presence?*’ she inquired. 
**How delightfully original! Most men 
would not think of such a novel way of 
solving the situation.”’ 

He seated himself again beside her. 

** Dear,”’ said he, * the old legend runs 
that on this St. Valentine's Day the hearts 
of maids were never so tender, because the 
hearts of men were given into their hands 
then and they might work them weal or 
woe. And it is told that, being women, 
they used their power generously, and when 
a maid kept a heart she most justly returned 
hers in place.’’ 

**I couldn’t wear an American Beauty 
rose in my hair,’’ said Miss Seymour, irrele- 
vantly, ** because my dress is pale blue.” 

**T should have asked you what you pre- 
ferred,’” he cried, conscience-stricken. 

** And to wear a voluminous roll of paper 
next to one’s heart might spoil the fit of 





one’s gown. Besides,’’ she added, plain- 
tively, ‘*that poem was nineteen verses 
long !"” 


**How thoughtless of me!’ he mur. 
mured, deeply repentant. ‘*I might have 
known they didn’t wear tailor-made dresses 
in those days.”’ 

** But sometimes,’ she spoke softly, 
“amidst nineteen stanzas there is one so 
perfect that the rest seem a superfluity, and 
so it might chance that the fin-de-siécle gil 
would put the rose she couldn’t wear in her 
hair in an envelope with the third stanza. 
But she is wiser in her day and generation 
than ye faire ladye of olden time. She does 
not tell where she hides the envelope.”’ 

‘*If he guesses,’’ ventured the young 
man. 

*¢ She never lets him know whetlrer he is 
right or not,’’ she answered, 

**In olden time,’’ said he, ‘‘at such a 
time as this a lover craved permission to kiss 
his ladye’s alabaster forehead.’’ 

“I should hope,’’ smiled Miss Seymour, 
rising as she saw her partner for the next 
dance entering the conservatory in search of 
her, **that lovers had progressed since the 
days when they but kissed their ladye’s ala- 
baster forehead.’’ 

Pauline Bradford Mackie. 
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